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Box score on Red-run unions 

Despite Attorney General Brownell’s strong words 
at Denver on Sept. 12—“the aim of the Administra- 
tion is to utterly destroy the Communist party”’—the 
Daily Worker shows no signs of panicking. Neither do 
the Communist-dominated unions which Mr. Brownell 
pointedly mentioned as objects of his “stepped-up 
anti-Communist program.” For those of our readers 
who would like to keep a box score of the Justice De- 
partment’s drive, here are the results of a survey made 
by Press Associates of the ten affiliates which the CIO 
ousted in 1949 as Communist-controlled. The United 
Electrical Workers, the largest union expelled, had 
500,000 members five years ago. Today it has about 
100,000. That figure includes nearly 15,000 members 
of another expelled union, the Farm Equipment Work- 
ers, Which decided several years ago that its life ex- 
pectancy might be higher if it merged with UE. The 
Food Workers and Public Workers, both small unions, 
have practically disappeared from the union scene. 
The American Communications Association has 
dropped about half of its 35,000 membership. Another 
small union, the Fishermen, has been absorbed by 
Harry Bridges’ Longshoremen, the only ousted union 
which retains most of its 1949 strength. From 90,000 
members in 1949, ILWU is down slightly to 75,000. 
One of these days, Bridges is expected to absorb the 
Marine Cooks, which has been hard pressed to retain 
the dwindling 7,000 members it has on Pacific Coast 
ships. Both Mine, Mill and Smelter and the Fur and 
Leather Workers have lost about half the 100,000 
members each they once boasted. The key unions to 
watch are UE, ILWU and MM&s&S. These are the hard 
core of Communist strength in U. S. labor. 


Statisticians appraise U. S. economy 

To the rapidly warming debate over the Adminis- 
tration’s economic policy, the Sept. 10-13 week-end 
meeting of the American Statistical Association in 
Montreal furnished some ammunition for both sides. 
A substantial majority of the delegates agreed that 
President Eisenhower’s anti-inflation and tax policies 
have laid the foundation for a cycle of expanded eco- 
nomic activity. On the other hand, Martin Gainsbrugh 
of the National Industrial Conference Board was high- 
ly critical of what he called the “Pollyanna” speeches 
with which the President and his associates responded 
to the first warnings of the 1958 recession. According 
to Mr. Gainsbrugh, the drop in economic activity, 
now more than a year old, fulfilled the technical defi- 
nition of a recession set down by the National Bureau 
of Economic Research. Had not economists, with “sta- 
tistical candor,” insisted on this, he observed, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board might have hesitated even longer 
in junking the Administration’s highly publicized 
“hard-money” policy by easing the terms of credit. 
The statisticians were also agreed that unemployment 
end pension payments had worked well as built-in 
stabilizers (pensions payments added $7.5 billion to 
personal incomes in 1953) but they warned the Gov- 
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ernment that these measures could never be more 
than one element in a well-rounded anti-cyclical pro- 
gram. This was true, asserted the well-known business 
consultant, Dr. Julius Hirsch, even though pension 
payments would rise to $15 billion by 1960. 


New price puzzle 

A good many students of economic cycles will re- 
gret that the statisticians at Montreal did not delve 
more deeply into U. S. price movements during the 
present recession. The last time our economy did a 
back-flip, in 1948-49, prices behaved in what might be 
called the orthodox manner. They dropped and 
dropped fast. Sixteen months after the 1948 recession 
started, the wholesale price index had tumbled 8 per 
cent, the consumers’ price index 4 per cent. This time 
both indexes have remained steady. In its Sept. 11 is- 
sue, Business Week notes that the “prices of manufac- 
tured goods, over-all, have scarcely moved since the 
summer of 1953.” Such stability, it goes on to say, is 
novel even in normal times. It is doubly novel when 
inventories are being liquidated and employment is 
slumping. What the answer to this intriguing phe- 
nomenon may be is just as obscure as the current be- 
havior of the stock market, which has picked a reces- 
sion as the time to soar to an all-time high. Are ever 
increasing costs, including labor costs, part of the 
answer? This would seem to explain the phenomenon 
of rising food prices in the face of falling farm prices 
—a phenomenon which has generated a deep anger 
throughout the farm belt. Or has management, espe- 
cially big-business management, achieved such firm 
control in administering prices that it can successfully 
buck the law of supply and demand? If the answer 
to that one does not rouse the curiosity of statisticians 
and economists, then nothing can. 


Philippine trade mission here 

With the arrival of a special trade mission from the 
Philippines on Sept. 13 we can probably look for a 
revision of the Bell Trade Act, which has governed 
our economic relations with the new republic since 
1946 and has since then been a friction point in U. S.- 
Philippine relations. As passed, that act represented 
a compromise between the views of two economic 
groups in the United States. With the granting of in- 
dependence in 1946, mercantile groups in America 
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sought to retain the close economic ties we had en- 
joyed with the Philippines. Agricultural producers, 
fearful of Philippine competition, were for the aboli- 
tion of preferential trade treatment. The act therefore 
encouraged continued American investment by de- 
creeing property and tax safeguards for U. S. business 
firms in the islands, convertibility of currency and a 
period of free trade. It protected the American pro- 
ducer by placing quotas on the seven principal ex- 
ports of the Philippines to the United States. The act 
had several harmful effects on the Philippine economy. 
First, by stipulating that quotas could be extended to 
products which might in the future come into compe- 
tition with American goods, it stifled Philippine eco- 
nomic development. By pegging the peso to the dollar 
it deprived the Philippines of autonomy over its own 
currency. Lastly, the parity clause in the act gives 
Americans equal rights with Filipino citizens as to the 
ownership, utilization and exploitation of natural re- 
sources. Since the Bell Trade Act, at the very time we 
were granting sovereignty and independence to the 
Philippines, left the country in a quasi-colonial eco- 
nomic relationship with the United States, it needs 
revision. 


Scary comics are scared 

The ground swell of public opinion against the 
crime-and-horror comics is mounting to a tidal wave. 
From dozens of places over the country (New York 
City; Flint, Mich.; Oklahoma City—to name a few) 
there is mounting evidence of more vocal public pro- 
test and more vigorous police action against this type 
of comic book, which is more and more being indicted 
as an incentive to juvenile crime. It’s good to be able 
to report that the publishers of comics are getting 
scared. At a meeting of the industry at Daytona Beach, 
Fla., on Aug. 23, leaders announced that they were set- 
ting up a self-regulatory system under a “czar,” who 
would have full powers of censorship. He would be 
“a prominent jurist”—at a salary of probably $40,000 a 
year, to remove him from the suspicion of bribes— 
but would not have any set code approved by the in- 
dustry to guide him. On Sept. 8 an individual comic- 
book publisher in New York City announced that he 
had interested 90 per cent of the industry in adopting 
a set code, and mentioned no “czar.” These conflicting 
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approaches show not only that the publishers are 
jittery, but also that they do not quite know how to 
go about cleaning house. Perhaps a set code, self. 
adopted, and a czar would be a step along the way, 
if the whole industry would knuckle under. The 
trouble is that it won’t. The maverick publishers wil] 
simply have to be curbed by law. But even that will 
not solve the problem unless at the same time parents 
assume responsibility for what their children read. 


Catholics lighten school taxes 

We have often speculated on how heavy a burden 
is spared the U. S. taxpayer each year by the existence 
of private and parochial schools. According to the 
Boston Pilot, a scientific study of this question has 
been made by John J. Magee as a master’s disserta- 
tion at the University of Massachusetts. Mr. Magee 
shows that $28.5 million is what it would cost local 
taxpayers in the 24 cities and 40 townships of the Arch- 
diocese of Boston annually if children now in parochial 
schools were added to the enrolment of the public 
schools of the area. As the Pilot notes, this financial 
argument for Catholic schools is hardly the most im- 
portant one. But it does provide a “practical,” dollars- 
and-cents answer to those who fail to understand how 
the state benefits from the moral values and devotion 
to God and country inculcated by Catholic schools, 
The study covers only the cost of instruction, not that 
of the additional school buildings and equipment 
which would be needed if 123,681 parochial-school 


_ children were turned over to the public schools. In 


the city of Boston, parochial-school pupils would in- 
crease public-school enrolment by 44 per cent. Where 
property owners now pay $14.44 per thousand dollars 
of real-estate valuation in annual taxes, they would 
have to pay an additional $6.35, or a total of $20.79. 
To add Lowell’s 8,617 parochial-school children to her 
public-school enrolment of 9,116 would mean a hike 
of 94 per cent, bringing the present $14.94 per thou- 
sand cost to a total of $28.98. These are extremely im- 
portant public facts. How has it happened that the 
education editors of our great secular newspapers, 
which are forever publicizing the fiscal needs of the 
public schools, never get around to paying tribute to 
Catholics for helping to make the financial embarrass- 
ment of the public schools much lighter than it would 
be without this huge Catholic contribution? 


First results in Germany after EDC 

Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s setback in Schleswig- 
Holstein last week is symptomatic of the chain reac- 
tion that was bound to set in after the failure of EDC. 
The elections that took place on Sept. 13 in that 
northernmost Land (or state) of the Federal Repub- 
lic were in themselves merely local contests for seats 
in the Land parliament. They took on a national sig- 
nificance when the Social Democrats, fierce opp0- 
nents of Dr. Adenauer, seized the occasion for a get- 
eral onslaught upon the foreign policy of the Bonn 
coalition. This policy, they charged, had failed; there 
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is nothing to do now but to call for big-power con- 
versations on German reunification, as has long been 
demanded by the Social Democrats. Dr. Adenauer 
took up the challenge and went to Schleswig-Holstein 
personally to defend his foreign policies. The result 
was that his Christian Democratic party dropped from 
47.1 per cent of the popular vote last year to 32.2 per 
cent this year. The Social Democrats won 33.2 per 
cent of the popular vote, an increase of about 7 per 
cent over last year. It seems likely that the Christian 
Democrats will still be able to form a coalition gov- 
ernment in Schleswig-Holstein, but that is not the im- 
portant thing. France’s rejection of EDC has produced 
a major crisis in the cause of European unity by under- 
mining the prestige of the European statesmen who 
have been identified with that ideal. This is particu- 
larly serious in the case of Germany for, unless Dr. 
Adenauer can recoup his losses, nationalism and mili- 
tarism may in a few years return to the saddle again 
in Germany. 


..» Britain’s welcome initiative 

Dr. Adenauer may gain needed strength from the 
new project initiated by Britain’s Foreign Secretary. 
Mr. Eden has successively consulted the foreign min- 
isters of the Benelux countries, West Germany and 
Italy about a plan which he hopes will open the way 
to German participation in the defense of the West 
through Nato. The reception accorded him certainly 
strengthened his hand when he climaxed his tour on 
Sept. 15 by a talk with France’s Premier Pierre 
Mendés-France. The Eden plan would revive the 
Brussels pact of 1948 and widen it to include West 
Germany and Italy. The revised pact would then be 
coordinated with the Nato treaty. One significant as- 
pect of the Foreign Secretary’s proposal is that it binds 
Great Britain to greater involvement on the Continent 
than was envisaged even in Nato. This is a powerful 
consideration in the eyes of France, especially as the 
plan also imposes armament restrictions on Germany. 
From the German point of view, however, there are 
drawbacks which Chancellor Adenauer will need all 
his political gifts to sell to the people at home. Im- 
plicit in the Eden plan is the exclusion of any supra- 
national features. Moreover, it appears that the Con- 
tractual Accords will remain unchanged, leaving wide 
powers in the hands of the occupying powers to inter- 
vene in German affairs. These restrictions will be hard 
to square with the demands voiced in Germany for 
full sovereignty. Nevertheless, thanks to Britain’s wel- 
come initiative, the political momentum lost when the 
French Parliament rejected EDC is at least picking 
up again. 


British eye U. S. social welfare 

Britons are casting a new look of appraisal at their 
whole social-welfare system. A parliamentary com- 
mittee is currently looking into the economic problems 
of old age. Its report will likely touch off a debate on 
the entire structure of British social security. An inde- 


pendent research group, Political and Economic Plan- 
ning, recently urged the British Government to com- 
pare the British with the American social-welfare sys- 
tem. “It may well be,” they said, “that the basis on 
which they [British social services] were established 
at the beginning of the century is not the best and 
most practicable one at the present time.” Many peo- 
ple fail to realize that the British system is the end 
product of a century’s development. It was not the 
Labor Government, for example, but Churchill’s war- 
time coalition that in 1943 laid the groundwork of the 
National Health Service. The present British system, 
by comparison with ours, is wider in its coverage, 
since it includes family allowances and universal 
health service. Moreover, it is designed to foster such 
aims as higher birth rates and lower basic wage levels. 
An even more fundamental difference is that Britain 
has a “flat-rate” system. Every worker pays the same 
weekly contribution and gets the same benefits and 
pensions. The American system is based on the “all- 
pervading principle of restitution of wage losses.” It 
aims at a subsistence base, but beyond that, both pre- 
miums and benefits are proportioned to wages 2arned. 
The area of private initiative and its rewards is greater. 
That is the feature some Britons are eyeing with real 
interest, if not envy. 


France drinks on 

By blighting some of the vineyards, relentless rain 
in France this summer may have done more than the 
law-makers can to check a rising epidemic of alcohol- 
ism threatening that country. The average French 
adult consumes 34 liters of pure alcohol a year. There 
is a bar for every 34 adult men in France. French hos- 
pitals are reported to be filling up with alcoholics, A 
recent survey cited in the Aug. 8 Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association reveals that in 1951, of 14,250 
patients admitted to French psychiatric hospitals, 
3,648 were advanced alcoholics. In 1951 that figure 
had risen to 6,222. Examination of 340 patients with 
accidental injuries showed that 48 per cent had a 
blood-alcohol level of more than 0.5 gm. per liter and 
20 per cent more than 1 gm. Backed by the Ministry 
of Health, a National Committee for Defense Against 
Alcoholism is now conducting a campaign to cut down 
France’s plethora (450,000) of bars, cafés and other 
licensed liquor dispensaries. It will be an uphill battle. 
Almost 5 million of France’s 42 million inhabitants 
are employed in growing, processing and selling wine. 
Their lobbies are mighty ones, and they stress the fact 
that in 1953 more than 53 billion francs were collected 
by the state in liquor taxes. For obvious reasons, they 
do not dwell on the fact that the Government is 
spending 30 billion francs a year on psychiatric care 
for hospitalized alcoholics and another 20 billion frances 
in subsidies to farmers to get them to raise other than 
alcohol-yielding crops. Indirect costs of alcoholism 
have been estimated at more than 300 billion francs 
in national non-productivity. Messieurs, it is closing 
time! 
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Red spy ring in Iran 

The discovery of the existence of Soviet spy rings 
throughout the world has become routine news. The 
revelation of one in Iran is hardly calculated to cause 
excitement. Yet, there is much to disturb the entire 
Middle East in the news that Iran’s security forces 
have finally smashed a mammoth espionage network 
in a dramatic series of arrests of 434 army officers. So 
completely had the ring infiltrated the Iranian army 
that the Soviets were able to obtain precise informa- 
tion on the strength and disposition of the country’s 
armed forces, including the description anl location 
of every piece of military equipment supplied by the 
United States. Following the deposition of Premier 
Mohammed Mossadegh last year, members of the net- 
work had obtained key security posts in the Govern- 
ment. They were in a position to assassinate, had they 
been of that mind, every public figure from Shah 
Mohammed Riza Pahlevi and Premier Fazollah Za- 
hedi on down. As an Iranian intelligence agent put it, 
the network was a Russian “ace in the hole” in case 
Communist political and diplomatic failure reached 
a critical stage. The infiltration had begun as early 
as 1946 when the UN Security Council forced Russia 
to withdraw from the northern half of Iran. At that 
time the UN decision was thought to have dissipated 
the immediate threat to the country. Russia, however, 
has not given up her designs on Iran. The reason is 
not far to seek. Almost four years ago an AMERICA 
article (12/16/50, pp. 330-2) pointed out that a 
Russian foothold in that country meant automatic 
domination of the entire Middle East. The smashing 
of the Soviet spy ring issues an obvious warning to 
the entire Arab world, where similar rings might well 
exist. 


Disunity in South Vietnam 

A system of military alliances combined with eco- 
nomic and technical-aid programs will not by itself 
solve the problem of meeting overt aggression and 
Communist political infiltration in what is left of free 
Asia. Harmony within Southeast Asian governments 
is also a prerequisite. One needs no greater proof of 
this than the precarious situation now developing in 
South Vietnam, softest of Asian soft spots and a prime 
target in the Communist program for expansion. Re- 
ports from Saigon tell of a growing split between the 
civilian and military authorities. The military is con- 
vinced that communism as a popular movement 
within South Vietnam can only be contained as long 
as the army takes a greater part in politics. The Ngo 
Dinh Diem Government refuses to countenance po- 
litical action by the army. Each is telling the other 
it is better equipped to handle the tremendous task 
facing South Vietnam, which must be done before 
the general elections in two years provided for by the 
Geneva agreement. Such bickering is disheartening, 
the more so since both factions apparently recognize 
the urgency of the threat to their country’s freedom. 
None are in a better position than the Vietnamese to 
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realize the dangerous situation in which the Geneva 
conference and the tragic partition of their country 
has left them. They should also know that unity now 
is essential. The United States can enter into military 
alliances like Seato and assume obligations to defend 
Southeast Asia. We can promise economic and tech- 
nical assistance to stabilize Southeast Asian govern- 
ments. Nevertheless, both their internal and external 
affairs, as C. B. Marshall has recently reminded us in 
his The Limits of Foreign Policy (reviewed in Am. 
9/11), are beyond our jurisdiction. The ultimate deci- 
sions lie with them. 


South Africa’s mission schools 

Catholic missions in South Africa are faced with 
practical extinction of their schools for the Bantu 
(Negro) people of that country. The facts, as stated 
by an NC report of Sept. 7 from Pretoria, are brutally 
plain. The schools will either lose all state subsidies 
or be taken over by the Union Department of Native 
Affairs. No exception in favor of Catholic schools 
will be made to the Bantu Education Act passed last 
year, which places the schools partly in control of local 
Bantu communities. Adequate religious instruction 
is made practically impossible. This grave decision 
was revealed by the Minister of Native Affairs, Dr. 
H. F. Verwoerd, at a meeting between himself and the 
Adminstrative Board of South African Catholic Bish- 
ops. The decision involves 790 schools with 120,000 
pupils and a loss to the Church of about $840,000 a 
year in state subsidies. Peculiarly ominous was the 
intractable Minister's assertion that it was “inevitable 
that education begun by religious bodies should 
evolve and be taken over by the state.” Equally 
ominous is the act’s subtle appeal to native nationalism 
as an instrument for ultimate totalitarian control, a 
procedure made familiar by Soviet usage. The bishops 
said they were “filled with grave misgivings” over 
the serious weakening of Christian influence in Bantu 
education which would result from the Government's 
action. More than 50 per cent of the Bantu are still 
pagan. Under the guise of beneficence, as the bishops 
pointed out, the South African regime, by secularizing 
the schools, is preparing the ground for the growth 
of paganism and an ultimate explosion. Premier Malan 
and his associates might well ponder the lesson of 
Kenya and the Mau Mau. 


. . - totalitarian democracy 

Every friend of freedom should ponder the implica- 
tions of this threat to the Church in South Africa. 
The strangling of the right to teach, the absorption 
of the mission schools into the state apparatus, the 
exclusion of religion from state-monoplized educa- 
tion by abuse of the fiscal power of government— 
these are the sign-posts on the road to “totalitarian 
democracy.” This phrase is no mere sectarian slogan. 
It is a symbol of the degeneration of popular rule 
into majoritarian tyranny from which no democracy 
is immune. 
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The brightest foreign-policy debate of the recent 
Congress came one afternoon in early spring when it 
seemed almost touch and go as to whether the United 
States might get involved in a then active shooting 
war in Indo-China. It was touched off by a thoughtful 
speech by young Senator John F. Kennedy of Massa- 
chusetts. Before long a half-dozen Senators, Demo- 
cratic and Republican, were engaged in a spirited 
discussion of problems involved in the struggle 10,000 
miles away between aggressive communism and an 
old French colonialism. The debate was remarkable 
in that the participating Senators talked knowledge- 
ably and authoritatively about a place they had visited 
and knew first-har.d. Viet Nam wasn’t a remote and 
misty place o1 a map but soil they had trodden and 
a people they had talked with. 

In the months between now and the new session in 
January, particularly after the November election, 
dozens of Senate and House members will roam all 
over the globe on missions set up by congressional 
committees. Some foreign-policy committee members 
are already in Europe. Sens. Mike Mansfield of Mon- 
tana and H. Alexander Smith of New Jersey were at 
the Manila conference. Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee members will take a look at bases in Spain and 
elsewhere. The Joint Congressional Atomic Energy 
Committee will tour Australia and other friendly 
Pacific areas in a natural-resources study. A Senate 
minerals-and-ecouomics subcommittee will check stra- 
tegic materials in South America. A Senate banking 
sub-committee may go to Japan for a fiscal-economic 
survey. There will be many other overseas excursions. 

For many years junketing Congressmen abroad have 
been criticized as playboy gallivanters whose chief 
aim was to hit the Paris nightspots at taxpayer ex- 
pense. Many have gone overseas to be wined and 
dined by foreign governments, to make weighty pro- 
nouncements on subjects they knew nothing about 
and sometimes to make boorish nuisances of them- 
selves and do the United States harm. A few have 
been guilty in recent years of flagrant misuse of native 
currencies which came to the United States under the 
counterpart fund arrangement. 

Probably there will always be some embarrassments 
when Americans get footloose from home and start 
rattling around as statesmen abroad. Sen. Alexander 
Wiley of Wisconsin, who ascended to the Senate 
Foreign Relations chairman exclusively by seniority, 
has been on the clumsey side in some remarks recently 
in Europe. That sort of thing is always a risk. But in 
a day when Congressmen are called on increasingly 
to pass on foreign affairs, the balance is all in favor 
of overseas inquiry projects. The good outweighs the 
bumbling and high jinks. Cares Lucey 


Two new American bishops were appointed Sept. 8 
by His Holiness Pope Pius XII. Both are pastors in 
Detroit and will become Auxiliaries to His Eminence 
Edward Cardinal Mooney, Archbishop of Detroit. 
Msgr. John A. Donovan, pastor of St. Aloysius Church 
and chancellor of the archdiocese, was appointed 
Titular Bishop of Bulla Regia, and Msgr. Henry E. 
Donnelly Titular Bishop of Tymbrias. 

pw Chaplains of the Apostleship of the Sea have been 
granted special faculties by the Holy See, according 
to an NC dispatch of Sept. 13 from the international 
headquarters of the organization in Glasgow, Scot- 
land. The chaplains will have the pvivilege of a port- 
able altar and are empowered to administer the 
sacraments and officiate at marriages aboard ship. 
U. S. National Secretariate of the apostleship is at 711 
Camp St., P.O. Box 942, New Orleans, La. 

& Rev. Gilbert V. Hartke, O.P., head of the Graduate 
Department of Drama at Catholic University, has been 
elected president of the American Educational Theat- 
rical Association. He will take office Jan. 1. Fr. Hartke 
is the first priest to be elected to this office. The asso- 
ciation is composed of drama teachers in leading 
universities, colleges and high schools in the United 
States. 

pm A chapel dedicated to St. Columbanus, historic 
Irish monk who died at Bobbio, Italy, in 615, has been 
built in the grotto of St. Peter’s in Rome by the con- 
tributions of Irish Catholics. The first solemn Mass 
was celebrated in the chapel Sept. 11 by Most Rev. 
John C. McQuaid, Archbishop of Dublin and Primate 
of Ireland. Amongst those attending the Mass was 
Sean T. O'Kelly, President of the Irish Republic. The 
altar is only a few feet from the spot where St. Peter 
was buried. 

pm A drive was begun Aug. 15 among members of the 
U. S. armed services stationed in Europe to raise 
funds for the building of an American Catholic Center 
in Paris. First returns indicate that the response will 
be generous, according to John B. McCloskey, repre- 
sentative in Paris of War Relief Services-NCWC and 
president of the American Catholic Association of 
Paris, quoted in an Aug. 26 release from campaign 
headquarters (Suite 106, Hotel Bristol, 112 Faubourg 
St. Honoré Paris 8). 

Bb The Catholic Evidence Guild of New York has just 
released some figures on its summer activities, June 1- 
Aug. 31. Twenty-four lay speakers (13 men; 11 
women) and 19 seminarians gave 136 street-corner 
talks to groups that totaled about 5,400 people. Some 
of the talks were in Spanish for the benefit of New 
York’s growing Puerto Rican population. The CEG 
also maintains a center at 113 E. 85th Street where 
talks are given on Mondays at 7 P.M. C. K. 
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War clouds over Quemoy 


What does the United States intend to do about Que- 
moy, the Nationalist China bastion on the China 
coast, which the Chinese Reds have been trying to 
soften up with artillery shells since September 4? If 
the Communists follow up their bombardment with 
a landing attempt, how far will the United States go 
in helping to defend the Nationalist stronghold? 

The question was undoubtedly discussed during 
the unprecedented meeting of the National Security 
Council at the Denver White House on September 12. 
No explicit answer for public consumption has been 
forthcoming, however, save for the general statement 
by President Eisenhower that our policy remains “to 
defend our vital interests wherever they might arise” 
and “where our interests demand it, to support our 
friends.” 

As far as Quemoy is concerned, the key words in 
this statement are “our interests” and how closely the 
island is linked with them. Quemoy and “our inter- 
ests” cannot be discussed except in terms of the island’s 
relationship with Formosa and our concern with that 
Nationalist China stronghold. 

Do we mean Formosa simply to be a link in our 
chain of Pacific defenses? Or are we giving our sup- 
port to Chiang Kai-shek in the hope that his forces 
will become an offensive instrument to harass, upset 
and blockade the China mainland, perhaps even to 
spearhead an attack on Red China? 

If we mean Formosa merely to remain as part of 
our defense perimeter in the Pacific, then Quemoy is 
expendable. Its chief value lies in the fact that, as a 
Nationalist stronghold nestled within one of China’s 
inland waterways, it adds insult to the injury to the 
Mao regime offered by Chiang Kai-shek’s persis- 
tence. From this viewpoint Red China’s preoccupation 
with the island is understandable. Even if the Com- 
munists do succeed in taking it, they will still remain 
130 miles away from Chiang Kai-shek’s main force 
on Formosa, blocked from that island by the U. S. 
Seventh Fleet. Quemoy, therefore, is not absolutely 
essential to the defense of Formosa. 

If, on the other hand, it is in “our interests” to at- 
tach an offensive importance to Quemoy, there is no 
denying that the island has a certain utility. It is an 
observation post on the China coast whence we can 
keep track of Red troop movements on the mainland. 
It could also, of course, be an excellent springboard 
for invasion. Chiang Kai-shek has himself been using 
the island as a base for damaging hit-and-run raids. 

There is no indication as yet that we feel it in “our 
interest” to assault the China mainland at this time. 
Such action would hardly be consonant with the pres- 
ent trend of our Far East policy of “withdrawal.” Our 
policy is to rally partners for defense, not initiative. 
At least that is the import of the Seato pact. 

In the light of President Eisenhower’s and Secretary 
Dulles’ post-Denver comments, our strategy appar- 
ently is to keep the Chinese Communists “guessing” 
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about what we will do on Quemoy. Formosa we will 
defend to the hilt. The Seventh Fleet will also most 
certainly guard the Pescadores, islands only a short 
distance from Formosa and vital to its defense. As for 
Quemoy the best guess is that the NSC has put the 
island outside the U. S. defense perimeter, though we 
will, with aid short of manpower, help Chiang Kai- 
shek hold it. As the situation develops, we will seek 
the advice of our military leaders—without, as Mr. 
Dulles put it, “necessarily following it.” 

Keeping the enemy guessing has its advantages, 
But it also has its risks. Suppose, for example, the aid 
short of manpower we supply the Nationalist garrison 
on Quemoy should come under Communist air and 
naval attack while in transit. If we have not made up 
our own minds how essential Quemoy is to our se- 
curity (which seems to be the obverse of the “keep 
‘em guessing” strategy), do we fight back, or what? 
If not, the Reds would be repulsing us. If we fight 
back, it might mean war with Red China—a “limited” 
war, perhaps, but a war. 


Religion and health 


The relationship between the art of healing and re- 
ligion is a topic of growing interest. John Lister, M.D., 
reporting from London in the July 29 New England 
Journal of Medicine, affirms of a patient of his that 
listening to evangelist Billy Graham had done more 
for her recovery than the medicine he had prescribed. 
The British Medical Association is gathering evidence 
for a Commission on Divine Healing set up by the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York to “consider the 
theological, medical, psychologic and pastoral aspects 
of ‘divine healing’ . . . and encourage greater coopera- 
tion between the clergy and the medical profession.” 

The salutary effect of a deep religious faith in bring- 
ing peace of mind and dissipating corrosive anxieties 
is well known today. Pope Pius XII in a September 11 
address to some 500 physicians attending the third 
International Poliomyelitis Conference in Rome em- 
phasized the importance of psychological factors in 
rehabilitation of polio victims and added that religion 
could play a great role in this work. The Holy Father 
said it was important not to forget that religious senti- 
ment is one of the most energetic forces of moral 
action. Its efficacy lies not only in faith in a higher 
life, but also, and above all, “ in conviction of the 
merit and usefulness of suffering to those whose eyes 
are fixed on the supernatural perspectives of redemp- 
tion.” 
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Scientific psychologists once scoffed at religion. But 
now we find a man like Dr. Viktor Frankl, president 
of the Austrian Society of Medical Psychotherapy, 
right in Freud’s own bailiwick of Vienna, blaming ma- 
jor emotional problems of the day on the “modern sup- 
pression of our need for religion.” He calls suppression 
of the spiritual “the real pathology of our age.” That 
“pathology of our age,” as we know from the advances 
of psychosomatic medicine, reaches over from the 
mind to afflict the body. 

This new vogue of religion among the psycho- 
therapists undoubtedly has its apologetic value in 
making religion more acceptable to many who have 
been misled by a supposed opposition between science 
and religion. Jung’s famous dictum is quoted on all 
sides by apologists for religion. All his patients over 
thirty-five, Jung claimed, had fallen ill because they 
had lost what the living religions of every age had 
given their followers and none of them “had really 
been healed who did not regain his religious outlook.” 

Psychology’s wooing of religion is not without its 
dangers. Jung, for example, is no friend of Catholic 
Christianity. As Erich Fromm in his Psychoanalysis 
and Religion rightly points out, Jung “reduces religion 
to a psychological phenomenon and at the same time 
elevates the unconscious to a religious phenomenon.” 

It should be clearly kept in mind that the thera- 
peutic effects of religious faith do not flow from any- 
thing specifically religious or supernatural. (We are 
not of course overlooking the possibility of miracles, 
but these flow from the direct action of God rather 
than from the direct action of faith.) Faith healing is 
psychological. Even today, Navaho medicine men 
heal with religious rites where white medical doctors 
with all their wonder drugs have failed. Faith cures 
need bear no relation to the truth or falsity of the 
religion believed in. For example, a paralyzed arm 
resulting from hysteria might be cured by a sugges- 
tion, true or false, which served to remove the emo- 
tional blocks at the root of the illness, 

True religious faith is an aid to mental and emo- 
tional health. That is not, in itself, a valid reasoning for 
religious belief. The real reason must remain the 
objective truth of religion. Otherwise religion degener- 
ates from the solemn and absolute duty of worshiping 
the one true God to a merely human psychological 
“adjustment” to get rid of ulcers. 


Jewish tercentennial 


When in 1934, our country celebrated the 300th anni- 
versary of the founding of Maryland, Americans 
nourished on traditions of Plymouth Rock and Cap- 
tain John Smith were a bit surprised to hear of the 
substantial role Catholics had played in founding the 
American colonies and the Republic. 

Now, twenty years later, the current tercentennial 
commemoration of the presence and the history of 
the Jews in the United States is probably having a 
similar effect. The nine-month celebration begins by 


recalling the landing at Nieuw Amsterdam, New 
York’s predecessor, then under Dutch rule, of 23 Jew- 
ish refugees from Brazil on the French barque St. 
Charles. They were a parcel of the Jewish multitudes 
whom persecution in Europe had scattered inte many 
lands. Peter Stuyvesant, Governor General of Nieuw 
Amsterdam, and a supporter of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, seems to have offered the new colonists a 
sour welcome. 

Other “firsts” will be honored during the tercenten- 
nial year, such as the landing of the first Jewish col- 
onists in Delaware, 1655; in Maryland, 1656; and in 
Newport, R. I., 1658. The story will be told of the 
numberless Jewish contributions to the freedom, liber- 
ties and general welfare of the United States. 

Speakers and articles will recount what distin- 
guished Jewish citizens have done in such diverse 
fields as the various communication arts, in social 
welfare and agriculture, in undiscriminating philan- 
thropy, in the defense of civil liberties, in developing 
sound labor policies and true industrial democracy, 
in the creation of American commerce and industry 
and—last-not-least—by heroic service in every Ameri- 
can war, from the Revolution to the battle-fields of 
Korea. Catholics will learn of the Jewish voices which 
have been raised in protest against attacks upon the 
Catholic Church, such as the famous protest of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis in 1933 
against the persecution of the Church in Mexico. 

We sincerely hope that these impressive celebrations 
will help to dispel many ancient misunderstandings. 
The effect upon the Jewish people themselves, we 
likewise hope, may be to strengthen those spiritual- 
minded leaders among them who are now busy com- 
bating forces leading to the moral deterioration of our 
nation: such as materialistic secularism and the harm- 
ful influence of some of the very profitable means of 
public entertainment and types of printed matter. 

Like the rest of us, the Jewish people have grave 
decisions to make during these coming months that 
coincide with their proposed celebration. Decisions 
face us in the field of human relations and of human 
liberties, fields with which for historic reasons our 
Jewish fellow citizens are peculiarly and legitimately 
concerned. 

Catholics understand the anxiety of Jews, deriving 
from their cruel experiences in both the distant and 
recent past, about the possible effect on their people 
of public policies which they regard as “divisive.” Jew- 
ish religious leaders, for example, form a united front 
against efforts to find a place for religion in the public- 
school curriculum. 

The question is whether, out of inherited fears, they 
are not countenancing a policy which fails to meet the 
challenge of a new evil: the total secularization of 
American society. On a larger canvas, the long-range 
interests of all Americans, including our Jewish fellow 
citizens, require a united front of all believers to save 
the religious and moral foundations of American so- 
ciety. 
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How about your 
lay apostolate? 


To say that the average Catholic is continually being 
urged to engage in the lay apostolate might be an 
exaggeration. The first responsibility of the Church 
is to retrieve lapsed Catholics, to help poor or medi- 
ocre Catholics to improve and to encourage good 
Catholics to become more perfect. Things being what 
they are, about all priests can manage is to take care 
of those already in the fold, acting as the shepherds 
of their souls. 

The fact remains that we are all supposed to be 
fishermen as well as (in our own little ways) shep- 
herds. A generation ago young Catholics, when part- 
ing, used to say: “Well, keep the faith!” The other 
fellow, moved by a true Catholic instinct, soon learned 
to retort—if somewhat jocosely: “Don’t keep it; spread 
it!” 

The trouble with extremely general expressions 
like “the lay apostolate” is that they include every- 
thing but specify nothing. One might wager that nine- 
tenths of the faithful who actually do apostolic work 
as occasion offers seldom regard it as a lay apostolate. 
If you asked them whether they were lay apostles, 
they would probably reply: “Who, me?” 

How can we all bring home to ourselves our serious 
responsibilities as lay apostles? The need of lay 
action to make the Church better known to non- 
Catholics is too obvious to require explanation. There 
just aren't enough priests and religious to reach all 
the non-Catholics in this country. Besides, priests and 
religious have no regular contacts with the great body 
of those outside the Church. If the Church is to fulfill 
its mission toward all men, then Catholic laymen and 
laywomen, of all ages, must become active agents in 
the task. 

Where does one start? The simplest plan, it seems 
to us, would be to start with this formula: for every 
U. S. Catholic there are about four U. S. non-Catholics. 
If every Catholic undertook to “represent” the 
Church, so to speak, to four of his neighbors, he would 
be assuming his share of the lay apostolate. It’s at 
least a way to map a little program. 

How does one begin to act as a lay apostle? This 
depends on who the four are. Real charity, giving a 
helping hand, is perhaps the best and most Christ- 
like way. The hallmark of Christ’s religion is love. 
Genuine love shows itself in actions—actions that 
mean inconvenience, putting oneself out for others, 
doing for them what one would like to have done for 
oneself under the same circumstances. It doesn’t re- 
quire human gratitude, because it “seeketh not itself.” 

There are a lot of other ways, or ways that would 
not be generally regarded as charitable actions. The 
Holy Spirit will suggest them to those who ask His 
help. We will offer some suggestions here in later 
issues. The main thing is to get started. 

How about it, Mr. and Mrs. and Miss U. S. Catholic? 
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“,.. but not my daughter” 


Catholic parents frequently complain about the lack 
of room for their children in parochial schools. One 
parish priest we know had a ready answer to these 
complaints in a Sunday sermon he gave recently. As 
a matter of fact, he said, there is plenty of space in 
the building. What is lacking are sisters to teach the 
children. 

“The next time you are ‘shocked’ to hear that a 
girl you know wants to go to the convent,” he warned, 
“or you agree with those who are putting obstacles in 
her way, you are making yourselves responsible for the 
shortage of teaching sisters and hence for the inability 
of parochial schools to make more adequate provision 
for your children.” 

Our schools, like all U. S. schools, are bulging this 
fall. Total enrolment in Catholic educational institu- 
tions has just passed the 4-million mark, with Catholic 
elementary and secondary schools accounting for 3.8 
million of that figure. Official statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Education, NCWC, based on the complete 
record of the 1951-52 school year, showed a 41.1-per- 
cent increase in elementary-school enrolments over a 
ten-year period. That the wave is swelling still higher 
is indicated by the fact that 14.1 per cent of all Catho- 
lic elementary-school pupils were in the first grade, 
as against 9.2 per cent in the eighth. 

Understaffed schools present an embarrassing prob- 
lem. But it is even more disturbing to note that re- 
putedly excellent Catholic families frequently oppose 
the desire of their daughters to enter the convent. 
Parents, whose own fathers and mothers would have 
thought it a singular divine blessing to have one of 
their girls called to God’s service, sometimes act as 
though they had no comprehension whatever of the 
ideals and beauty of the religious life. 

A person’s reaction to religious vocations is a test 
of the genuineness of his Catholicity. True, when God 
calls your daughter to a life devoted to Him, He is 
asking for the greatest gift you have to give Him. It 
is perfectly proper to try to determine whether the 
vocation in question is a serious call from God or a 
mere whim. But once this has been settled by prayer 
and the advice of a confessor, then the Catholic fam- 
ily has a serious obligation of cooperating with God's 
grace. When a Catholic mother and father fight against 
God’s will for their daughter, they simply reveal their 
selfishness and a habit of living according to worldly 
standards. 

To battle against God’s evident will as manifested 
in a religious vocation is too often a distressing sign 
that, in our own “respectable” way, we are really try- 
ing to serve both God and Mammon. We are “good” 
Catholics—up to a point. But when it hurts the way it 
hurts to “lose” a daughter to the convent, we fail in 
our Catholic loyalty to Christ. This crucial failure 
shows up a grave weakness in our Catholicism, for 
we should rejoice that God has honored one of our 
children with a call to His service. 
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Robert B. Morrissey 





THE IMPRESSION has been pretty well established 
in the minds of a great many Americans that Ireland 
is suffering a serious decline in its population, and 
that this trend, if it is not reversed, will bring about 
the extinction of the Irish in the centuries to come. 
This thesis was supported by most of the sixteen con- 
tributors to The Vanishing Irish, a collection of essays 
edited by Rev. John A. O’Brien of the University of 
Notre Dame and published by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. about a year ago. While the book itself had a rela- 
tively limited circulation, one of its articles, contributed 
by the eminent Irish writer Sean O’Faolain, was pub- 
lished both in Life and Readers’ Digest, the latter with 
a circulation of about 15 million. 
To quote Father O’Brien: 

Nothing in recent centuries is so puzzling or 
so challenging as the strange phenomenon being 
enacted before our eyes: the ding away of the 
once great and populous nation of Ireland. . . To- 
day Ireland is teetering perilously on the brink 
of near-extinction as the habits of the past century 
persist. 


Another contributor, Rev. Patrick B. Noonan, C.S.Sp., 
declared: “It is a startling reflection that the Irish are 
a vanishing race, and if the present rate of decline 
continues, they will be counted amongst the extinct 
peoples in less than a hundred years.” 

An extremely foreboding prediction, to be sure. But, 
according to Father Noonan, 


The saddest feature of the tragedy is the univer- 
sal unconcern of the Irish themselves. Very few, 
even among the thinking elite, have uttered a cry 
of warning. The ordinary folk still cling tenaci- 
ously to a system which is more deadly than either 
the plantation or the rack, while successive Gov- 
ernments have done little to avert the evil. 


To many readers who have more or less first-hand 
knowledge of the Irish scene, the picture of love among 
the Irish drawn by the talented Mr. O’Faolain is a 
superbly executed, but greatly exaggerated, caricature. 
Indeed, the general tone of The Vanishing Irish is 
highly provocative. There was little pulling of punches. 
The apparent intent was to explode a bomb. 

The Irish Government, through its Minister of Social 
Welfare, set up in April, 1948 a commission to study 
Ireland’s population problems, composed of distin- 
guished statisticians, economists, clergymen, educators, 
medical doctors and authors. They have recently com- 
pleted the report of their comprehensive six-year sur- 
vey of Ireland’s demographic problems. This consists 
of a majority report, subscribed to by 20 of the 22 
members, and two separate minority reports, respec- 


Mr. Morrissey, nuclear physicist teaching at Man- 
hattanville College of the Sacred Heart, has reviewed 
the official data on Irish population trends. In view 
of recent Government reports, he here contends that 
predictions about the “vanishing” of the Irish race 
are, as Mark Twain observed of the report that he 
had died, somewhat exaggerated. Ireland has serious 
population problems; the prospect of extinction does 
not seem to be one of them. 


tively submitted by Most Rev. Cornelius Lucey, Bishop 
of Cork, and by James F. Meenan, lecturer in econo- 
mics in University College, Dublin. 

Some indication of what might be forthcoming in 
the report was given last March in a Dublin lecture 
by Dr. R. C. Geary, director of the Irish Central Statis- 
tics Office and a member of the commission. At that 
time Dr. Geary, whom Father O’Brien described in 
his book as “the foremost authority on Irish popula- 
tion,” made a formidable refutation of the thesis that 
the Irish are a vanishing race. He then went on to 
demonstrate that the Father O’Brien’s extrapolation 
of population trends “is oversimplified, to say the 
least.” 

In the 40-year interval from 1911 to 1951 the popu- 
lation of all Ireland declined from 4.39 million to 4.332 
million, or at the average rate of 0.3 per 1,000 per 
year. Any estimate of the future population, of course, 
is scientific guesswork. But the margin of probable 
error can be reduced by taking into account such con- 
tributing factors as the trends in birth rate, death 
rate and emigration rate. In a paper written in 1942, 
Dr. Geary estimated that the population of Ireland 
in the year 2086 would be somewhere between 3.124 
and 5.443 million. Now that the Irish birth rate has 
increased (from 19.4 per 1,000 in the year 1938 to 
21.8 per 1,000 in the year 1952), and the life expec- 
tancy has undergone a postwar increase (from 61.5 
years in 1946 to 65.2 years in 1952), Dr. Geary feels 
that his 1942 estimate is too low. 

The graphs of “The Trend of Population in Ireland, 
as reported by the commission and published July 19 
in the weekiy Bulletin of the Irish Republic’s Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, siow steep declines for all 
Ireland (the 26 counties of the Irish Republic plus the 
6 counties of Northern Ireland) during the period im- 
mediately following the Great Famine of 1846-47. 
These declines continued, but much less steeply, from 
about 1856 to 1878. They increased again during the 
disastrous crop failures of 1879-80 and continued, 
though again at a somewhat diminished rate, until] the 
period of 1911-26. The First World War and internal 
political troubles in that period contributed to further 
declines in the population of all Ireland. From 1926 
to 1951 the population of the 26 counties remained 
relatively stable, while that of the 6 counties in the 
North showed an increase. The latter increase was suf- 
ficient to cause a small increase in the population of 
all Ireland. 

Though the total population of Ireland has under- 
gone only slight changes during the last 35 years or 


bd 
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more, there has been an alarming exodus of rural popu- 
lation to urban centers. This is quite noticeable to 
even the casual visitor to Connaught or west Cork. 
This migration to the cities has for some time been 
a matter of deep concern to a great many Irish leaders. 

As one pastor in the west of Ireland remarked to the 
writer, “As soon as the young get their feathers they 
are off and away. Most of them go to Dublin and Cork; 
a considerable number go to Great Britain; and others 
go to America, Canada and Australia.” Obviously this 
“flight from the land” is developing a few large urban 
centers at the expense of rural areas. For example, 
there are five new Catholic parishes in Cork and three 
in Dublin. 

The commission made an exhaustive survey of this 
trend toward urbanization. It studied 
it in connection with emigration, an- 
other very serious problem which has 
long been of great concern to Irish 
leaders. It found that emigration has 


been mainly from rural Ireland and 1p , 1 
“i : 2M CU pean 





Assuming that the cost to the taxpayer of educating 
an American youngster is about $250 per year, America 
may be saving up to $3,000 or more on every Irish im- 
migrant who becomes a good citizen. This is foreign 
aid in reverse. No wonder the wholesome American 
attitude is: “Let’s have more young Irish immigrants!” 

Nor is it surprising that the Irish Government takes 
a quite different view of emigration. Well it might, 
when it observes that there were 2,788,187 persons of 
Irish origin (i.e., either born in Ireland or having one 
Irish-born parent) in the United States, according to 
the census of 1940. 

In its comprehensive study the commission explored 
about all the relevant facets of the population problem, 
and dealt with even the most unpleasant facts very 
fairly. Thus it faced the very serious 
problems of marriage and fertility—to 
which the present writer called atten- 
tion some seven years ago in “Tell 
me how are things in Eire” (Am. 
3/22/47). 





what is quite significant, has been to 
larger urban centers abroad. For ex- 
ample: in 1940, 90 per cent of the Irish 
immigrants in the United States were 
living in urban centers. In 1951, one- 
third of those who had emigrated to 
England and Wales were living in 
Greater London. The net emigration 


Though the annual marriage rate in 
a the 26 counties has shown an over-all 


increase in the last 60 years, it is still 
one of the lowest in the world—and 
has been since 1864, when marriage sta- 
tistics were first compiled. The charts 
show that this annual rate fell from 
5 per 1,000 in the period 1864-70 to 





about 4 per 1,000 in 1881-90, then in- 





from Ireland was over 470,000 during 
the 25-year interval from 1926 to 1951. 


creased gradually to over 5 per 1,000 





The Irish have emigrated mostly to 
Great Britain and the United States. There are now 
more Irish-born people in Great Britain than here. In 
1891 there were only one-third as many Irish in Great 
Britain as here. The fact that many of the Irish who 
emigrate to Britain are forced to live in surroundings 
that are not conducive to good morality has made 
more than a few Irish pastors advise: “If you must go, 
go West.” One London priest remarked to the writer 
that a disturbingly large number of the Irish in his 
parish were not living as practical Catholics. Another 
reported that far too many in his parish were not at- 
tending Mass regularly. Michael Fogarty recently 
painted an even grimmer picture of conditions among 
the Irish immigrants in Birmingham, England (see 
Commonweal, March 26, 1954). 

The members of the commission are fully cognizant 
of the evil effects of emigration: “Not only does it de- 
prive the country of part of its potentially productive 
manpower, but by reducing the population pressure 
on the resources at home has led to a too-easy ac- 
quiescence in conditions of underdevelopment.” They 
discount, however, the view—not uncommon in rural 
Ireland—that it is “the best” who emigrate. 

Irish leaders must also realize that every young 
Irishman who emigrates to the United States repre- 
sents no small loss, through the investment that Ire- 
land made in his education, and at the same time 
represents a considerable gain to the United States. 
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in 1911-20, then fell again to 4.76 per 
1,000 in 1921-30, and rose to 5.59 in 1941-50. The 
age at which the Irish marry is also higher in the 26 
counties than in other countries, though in 1925-26 
and 1945-46 it fell by two years for husbands and one 
year for wives. It is higher in rural areas than in urban 
centers. 

Comparisions of the 26 counties with other countries 
show some rather significant facts. For example: the 
number of married women aged 15-44 years per 1,000 
of population in the twenty-six counties is about 83— 
the lowest of the twenty-three countries compared. 
Yet the fertility rate of the married women aged 15-44 
years in the 26 counties was about 253 births per year 
per 1,000 married women-the highest of all the coun- 
tries compared. In births per year per 1,000 women 
(married and unmarried combined) aged 15-44 years, 
the 26 counties stood third with about 109—led only 
by the Netherlands and Poland, with about 121 and 
122 respectively. 

The commission takes a very realistic and forthright 
view of “the marriage pattern prevalent in Ireland— 
its unfavorable effect on the young people leading to 
discontent, unsettlement and emigration, and its weak- 
ening of the community's sense of responsibility.” The 
majority report goes on to say: 

There must be something gravely wrong in a 


community where there is such widespread frus- 
tration of a natural expectation, and in our con- 
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sidered opinion, the low marriage rate is one of 

the two great population problems—the other 

being emigration, the primary eause of the fall in 
our rural population. 

The report gives the following reasons for this un- 
desirable marriage pattern: 1) low agricultural in- 
come; 2) underdevelopment in production other than 
agriculture; 3) the desire for improved material stand- 
ards; 4) the late ages at which farmer’s sons inherit 
farms and the uncertainty as to the succession to the 
farm on the death of the owner. 

As for remedial action, the commission recommends 
economic development of rural areas and increased 
agricultural productivity. More specifically, it proposes 
the setting up of a Land Utilization Body and the 
appointment of a Minister of Land Utilization Policies. 
The body would examine the utilization of land tenure 
and succession and the Minister would coordinate all 
Government activity regarding the use of land. “Revo- 
lutionary changes in the methods of agricultural pro- 
duction and marketing are necessary,” the commission 


believes, “if our basic industry is to keep the people 
on the land.” The report shows that the agricultural 
production has remained almost stationary and has 
not expanded in the same way as industry. 

Other recommendations are also proposed in the 
report: 1) the setting up of an Investment Advisory 
Council to advise on methods of providing capital for 
development, and to encourage and facilitate private 
investment; 2) schemes for rehabilitation and reclama- 
tion of the land; 3) plans for afforestation and the de- 
velopment of fisheries; 4) the decentralization of public 
administration and industry so as to build up urban 
centers other than Dublin. 

The members of the commission are convinced that 
Ireland’s population problems, which are both social 
and economic, can be solved if a national effort is 
made. We think so too. But what is most reassuring 
is that there appears to be no solid evidence that the 
Irish will be extinct in a century or two. On the con- 
trary, there is good evidence that they will be with 
us for a long, long time to come. 





Idea for more 
teachers 





John J. Reilly 





Waar IS THE No. 1 roadblock to the expansion 
of our parochial-school system? Any pastor will tell 
you: We simply haven’t enough teachers. New par- 
ishes are springing up everywhere. They want, and 
can afford to build, parochial schools. But they can- 
not find the sisters to teach in them. 

We now have, according to the 1954 Catholic Di- 
rectory, 8,493 parochial elementary schools. According 
to statistics compiled in 1952 by NCWC’s Department 
of Education, there were 61,778 religious teachers in 
Catholic elementary schools as against 4,747 lay 
teachers. Dr. Urban H. Fleege, research director of 
the National Catholic Educational Association, esti- 
mates that by 1961 we shall need 60,000 more teachers 
and 43,000 additional classrooms, merely to continue 
to educate the same proportion of Catholics our 
schools now service (AM. 4/24). The religious con- 
gregations cannot supply more than a very small frac- 
tion of this extra 60,000 teachers. So far as this writer 
knows, no one has yet suggested where we will ever 
recruit teachers in such numbers. 

The only inference one can draw is that something 
rather revolutionary will have to be done to find even 
a partial solution to the teaching shortage which is 





Fr. Reilly, of the parish of St. Philip and St. James, 
Philipsburg, N. J., has taught religion in the parish 
high school for many years. 


already upon us. The problem, it seems, could be 
solved in two stages. The immediate solution lies in 
tapping the only pool of prospective teachers avail- 
able: the graduating classes of our Catholic colleges. 
Many of these students should make good teachers, 
even though some may not have yet fulfilled all the 
specialized professional requirements for teaching. 
They have the intellectual, moral and spiritual quali- 
fications. They have been educated, many from earli- 
est childhood, in our best scholastic traditions. If they 
cannot supply our need, who can? 

The eventual and complete solution to this problem 
might lie in providing teaching scholarships to Catho- 
lic colleges for our outstanding Catholic students in 
both Catholic and public high schools. Many of our 
colleges are already equipped, through summer and 
winter courses, to train qualified teachers for our 
parish schools in an accelerated course of three years. 
These scholarships should be offered on the condition 
that the recipients would teach in our schools for an 
equal period of three years after graduating from col- 
lege. 


A NEw Society 


Both of these plans seem to be feasible. They could 
be realized by establishing a Parochial Auxiliary 
Teachers Society. The basic idea of the PATS would 
be to invite our Catholic women graduates to con- 
sider the idea of giving a few years of their young 
lives to the cause of Catholic education. The PATS 
would offer these young women a home to live in, 
would provide food and clothing and very little else 
beyond the satisfaction of dedicating several years 
of their lives to leading Christ’s children along the 
paths of His love through grade-school education. 

Enlistment in the society would not demand the 
complete sacrifice which life in a religious congrega- 
tion does, It would only call upon young women to aid 
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Catholic education by giving a few years of their lives 
to Christ. After that, they could decide to remain in 
the society; they could return to their families; or 
they might be prepared to start families of their own. 
In any case, they would have given a great deal of 
help to our schools and would have prepared them- 
selves for their own future lives through the rich 
experience of working with equally idealistic young 
women in the most interesting and rewarding of 
careers, teaching children. 

The next question, of course, is whether young wo- 
men would be interested in devoting several years of 
their lives to parish-school teaching. Cannot we sup- 
pose that many of them have conceived a generous 
ambition to “return love for iove” by making some sub- 
stantial sacrifice for the good of souls? We know that 
only a relatively few of them would consider their 
vocation to be that of entering the convent. If we 
could offer them a short-term, feasible way of working 
for Christ as parish-school teachers, is it expecting too 
much to think that many might respond? 

The idea does not seem any more fantastic than 
that of the Wacs and the Waves. Here young women 
give up good jobs and comfortable homes to spend a 
few years in the service of their country. Their motive 
is patriotism. Could we not put on a religious plane 
what the Wacs and Waves put on a patriotic plane? 
Would it be extreme to assume that young Catholic 
women would be ready to make a similar sacrifice 
through the motive of love of God? 


DEDICATION 


Those who enlist in this great apostolic enterprise 
would have to give their services freely. The Church 
has grown and progressed through the centuries by 
the gratuitous gifts of the complete working lives of 
millions of men and women who have dedicated 
themselves entirely to the cause of religion. The under- 
lying reason for the earthly success of the Church has 
been voluntary service in schools, in churches, in hos- 
pitals. It is dedicated work in a life of self-surrender. 
So it must be in a society of parish-school auxiliaries. 
It is impossible for parish schools to compete with 
tax supported schools and pay the same salaries that 
they do. It is too great a burden upon our people. If 
our schools are to increase, they must do so on the 
basis of voluntary dedication to them. 

The society would have to be founded in the 
larger cities. A house would have to be obtained 
where the members could live. Perhaps twenty-five 
or more might live in the same house. This would be 
their home while they were in the society. In the 
morning they would go to the schools to which they 
had been assigned. After school they would return 
to the common home. In this way, lay teachers could 
be made available to the schools in the immediate area 
so that sisters could be released for teaching in the 
more remote areas, either where new schools have 
already been established but are understaffed or where 
new schools would be built if sisters were available. 
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The lay auxiliaries could also free teaching sisters 
so they could round out their professional training. 

The idea would be only to assist the sisters who 
were in charge of the schools, not to replace them. The 
sisters are permanent; the members of the proposed 
society would be temporary and would work under 
the sisters. 


Rute oF LiFe 


The rule of life for this society would have to be 
worked out progressively by prudent men and women 
who understand the meniality and social habits of 
young women. The members themselves would cer- 
tainly agree that a definite rule was necessary. After 
all, if these girls are noble enough to give their ser- 
vices to the Church, we could assume that they have 
high ideals and would readily accept the rule. 

The rule should keep in mind that these young 
women are temporary teachers. They are not entering 
a convent and they should uot be restricted as if they 
had. In general, the rule should allow them the privi- 
leges of their college days with perhaps a little more 
freedom. 

Members of the society should be allowed to spend 
the weekends with their families. They should be 
allowed to live normal social lives. They could be very 
excellent teachers and still be allowed to have dates, 
attend dances and take part in social activities. 

It is quite possible that some of the girls would 
enter the convent after they had had the experience 
of teaching. Most of them, however, would return to 
the workaday world, the great majority, one would 
hope, to become wives and mothers. This rule should 
keep this circumstance primarily in mind. 

Daily Mass and Communion should be a necessary 
part of the rule. In some cases, perhaps, the members 
could go to Mass and Holy Communion in the parish 
where they teach. This would give edification to their 
students. Whenever I see our coaches receive Holy 
Communion with the players before a game, I get the 
feeling that this is the best lesson the boys can learn. 
It would increase the respect in which both parents 
and sisters would hold the society if the members 
carried out this part of the rule with their students. 
The practice of common prayer in the home could also 
be formulated. 


ATTIRE 


Perhaps the auxiliaries should wear some distinctive 
form of attire. We could take something like the very 
fashionable dress of the Waves and add simple re- 
ligious insignia. The large tailoring houses would sup- 
ply the costumes without any difficulty or too great 
expense. This attire would give the young teachers a 
certain dignity and prestige in the parish where they 
are working. At the same time it would make them 
aware of their special dedication to Christ. The stu- 
dents themselves would react respectfully to the garb, 
not in the same manner as to a religious habit, to be 
sure, but sufficiently for the purpose. 
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Since the PATS would be established in the larger 
cities, many of the members would have the oppor- 
tunity to do graduate work in our Catholic colleges. 
This would be an added attraction to many girls who 
would like to advance their education. Some might 
stay in the society for a period longer than the usual 
enlistment. That would be the ideal. No doubt, many 
of the auxiliaries would find the life of the society 
very interesting and elect to stay for a longer period 
of time. Such would one day form the traditional 
strength of the administration of the society. 

Other members might go into the public-school 
system. That would also be very good, for we would 
then be supplying the public schools with outstanding 
teachers. The public schools, too, are facing a terrible 
teacher shortage. Our society might thus enlist and 
contribute some truly dedicated members to the teach- 
ing profession. There is also a lot of social work and 
census work to be done in parishes. If some young 
women did not want to teach, they might be able to 
help out in this most important work, acquiring what 
preparation they lacked. 

The society would prove to be a feeder for many 
other Catholic activities. Convents would be the first. 
Many Catholic women would be nuns today if they 
had had the opportunity to discover the true beauty 
of a life of complete dedication to Christ. Many girls 
who study to be nurses find their way to a religious 
vocation. When they enlist to become a nurse, a re- 
ligious vocation is probably far from their minds. But 
when they see the beauty of religious dedication as 
practised by the sisters, they are drawn to the same 
life. 

The vocation to Christian marriage would benefit. 
The experience of teaching and working with children 
would be an excellent training for Catholic mother- 
hood. We know how important home training is. We 
know how necessary the preschool years are in any 
child’s life. The years the members would spend in 
the society would provide them with an exceptional 
opportunity to learn the ways of children. They should 
prove to be ideal Cathclic mothers. Since they would 
become well-known in the parish and would partici- 
pate in parish social activities, they would have a 
chance to meet Catholic young men. 

The pastors of the parishes where PATS teach 
would have to pay a salary to the auxiliaries. This 
should cover the expenses of the community house, 
where all the young women’s living needs would be 
supplied. The salary would have to take care of all 
incidental expenses, such as transportation and a mod- 
est amount for personal expenditures, Living in com- 
munity would be more economical than living alone. 
But besides this saving, the purpose of having a so- 
ciety living together would be to develop an esprit 
de corps, a sense of devotion to the cause and the joy 
of living with equally idealistic companions. 

Whatever else can be said about this proposal, we 
will never learn how it will work until it is tried. Let’s 
hope someone tries to reduce it to practice. 





FEATURE “X” 











Mr. Peterson, former ad- 
vertising man, discusses 
high-pressure advertising 
from a moral standpoint, 
thus complementing Philip 
S. Land, S.J.’s article (AM. 
6/26) on the role of such 
advertising in a recession. 








SOON OR LATE, there comes a time when the Clever 
and the Informed find that they cannot go the way 
alone, when they need the Wise to set them straight 
and keep them straight. And the Wise—who are they? 
If they are not all professional theologians, they are 
at least the theologically inclined, of the breed that 
looks to the First Unchanging Cause of everything for 
the explanation of anything. 

Many ingenious theories have been concocted to 
account for difficulties which seem to be peculiar to 
our times, but is there any need for abstruseness? 
Could it just possibly be that the difficulties can be 
wholly explained in a simple way? Could it not very 
easily be that they are only the logical consequences 
of action from which the Wise (as I have defined 
them) were 2xcluded? 

Historically, at least, the explanation seems valid. 
For some hundreds of years the Wise have more and 
more become our particular prophets-without-honor; 
and their very junior partners of the olden times, the 
Clever and the Informed, have more and more 
assumed the unchecked lead in secular affairs. 

Historians could easily prepare a dossier on these 
eager beavers of life, the Clever and the Informed. It 
would say of them that they have littered their way 
with brilliant starts which have not always proceeded 
to happy endings, which, indeed, so rarely achieved 
them that the exceptions are like hen’s teeth. One 
may say in all charity that, in this respect, our secular 
landscape has become interestingly like that of Easter 
Island, which is peopled by gigantic stone men who 
broke ground with their tremendous heads but could 
not follow through with their bodies. 

Our theory then may be stated thus. We have an 
unworkable equation if we take the Clever plus the 
Informed but minus the Wise. If this theory produces 
an explanation of bonny brave starts and dust-heap 
endings in our secular efforts to anticipate Providence 
or exceed It, it is tenable. If it fails to explain . . . but 
it doesn’t fail! With every new application to any 
given case of stalemate or failure, it accentuates the 
indispensable practical utility of the Wise. Where their 
influence and counsel are self-evident, it will be found 
that an undertaking prospered. When they were by- 
passed, it failed. 
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Let us examine, for example, one uncompleted 
project that was instituted by the Clever and the 
Informed. The Wise were not consulted at the onset, 
and they are not being consulted now. Going by our 
theory, we should be able to say that the project is 
meeting heavy weather and will not make port. First, 
however, let us thoroughly examine its hopes for 
success. 

I do not know that the project was ever named by 
its instigators. If we call it the velocity theory of delib- 
erate spending, that will be close enough. As an idea, 
it is akin to the notion—much suspect by the Wise— 
that there is no public asset quite so valuable as a 
large public debt. It was first proposed during the 
desperate 1930’s when expedients were all the more 
welcomed because they had never before been tried. 
It found its first favor among the thriftless. They liked 
it because it made a virtue of their fault. 

It pretty much promoted itself during the second 
world war, and again during the uneasy period which 
came to a head in Korea. Now, with that head lopped 
off, it may be growing a new one. At the moment, with 
Washington marking time and legislators fisty about 
the Budget, it appears to need the help of active 
disciples. 

One such has emerged in the person of Omar 
Johnson. He is the head of a research organization 
that gathers data for business interests, which means 
that he is, per se, an accredited representative of the 
Clever and the Informed. 

Tide magazine, a publication for hucksters, recently 
quoted Mr. Johnson as follows: 

Americans must learn to live a third better— 
and soon—if we are to utilize our proven produc- 
tive ability and if we are to avoid the devastating 
effects of unemployment, along with a reduction 


in sales that could largely wipe out corporate 
profits and government revenues as well. 


Here we have the latest rescript of the velocity theory 
of deliberate spending. Its fundamental notion can be 
stated succinctly: the way to have more is to spend 
more. It is rooted in highly questionable ground, but 
the Wise have never denounced it as inherently and 
totally vicious. They have said merely that it is an 
idea that needs prayerful study by the best and wariest 
minds available, theologians very much included. They 
have been detained by its curious points of reference 
to the Master’s counsel, “Take no thought for the 
morrow, but they are also concerned that it prescribes 
a course of blind faith in the unaided providence of 
human society. That, they suggest, has always been a 
notoriously unreliable sort of providence. 

They go on to say that while ours is stil] the only 
society in which the theory has been seriously enter- 
tained, it has never been put to a test, even among 
us, to ascertain whether its disciples will be as warm 
in practice as in theory. That, they suggest, would 
contro] the larger question of converts to generate a 
movement and a philosophy, both of which will be 
needed. 
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What we have as matters stand, they say, is an infer- 
ence based upon a rich fall of crumbs from vast 
governmental spendings which, thus far, have not 
conducted us to the economic disaster which many 
expected and still fear. All that the Wise are willing 
to testify to at this juncture is an interesting state of 
flux. And they are very much nt in league with the 
popular prophets who assure us from behind their 
facades of superbly tailored sheep’s clothing that 
all is well. 

Those who channel their minds between the two 
solid banks of common sense and theological habits of 
analytical thinking find Mr. Johnson’s manifesto objec. 
tionable on several counts. First, they raise the stand- 
ard objection that material possessions alone do not 
determine the excelience of life. In his phrase about 
the need for learning to live a third “better,” Mr. 
Johnson implies the complete ascendancy ef material 
standards. The wisest dissidents save their fire for 
better targets than this. With sad glances at bulging 
madhouses filled with the starvelings of material 
plenty, they skirt the point and get on to more urgent 
business. 

That business is to spot concealed jokers in the pack 
from which Mr. Johnson is dealing. The jokers are 
so thoroughly disguised that he himself seems to be 
unaware of them. The worst of them is the total lack 
of any suggestion that the spend-to-prosper theorists 
have anywhere drawn a line to mark the place at 
which we are to stabilize the velocity of our consump- 
tion. 

Mr. Johnson’s text seems only to suggest that he 
wishes to herd us no further than to the last third of 
an uncompleted ratio which must be fully established 
if we are to do no more than stay where we are. 
Actually, he binds himself to no such limitation. Con- 
strue as one may (so say the Wise), the only possible 
construction is that Mr. Johnson wants a third now, but 
conceals the likelihood that it will be insufficient on 
delivery. The Wise regret the lack of any assurance 
that more won’t be demanded after the first third of 
“better living” velocity has been expended, or that it 
won't be asked for the same identical reasons by which 
Mr. Johnson justifies the initial summons: to utilize 
productive ability and maintain corporate profits and 
governmental revenues. 

These, the Wise say, are very bad reasons. Con- 
demning them by the highest possible authority, they 
cite a saying of our Lord that the sabbath was made 
for man, not man for the sabbath. Going by the gen- 
eral rule therein contained, they say we are to under- 
stand that production facilities, corporations and 
governments are also made for man, not man for them. 
They furthermore advise us to realize that any reversal 
of the relationship would exalt creations over their 
creators and thus pervert the first ordinations of 
hierarchy. 

The next joker which the Wise select from Mr. 
Johnson’s pack for unmasking is an implied confession 
that employment cannot be stabilized at a convenient 
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figure and kept there. Better and better machines, the 
remedy for more and more expensive workmen, can be 
trusted to displace an increasing proportion of their 
wage-earning attendants. As G. K. Chesterton once 
observed in his capacity as a theologically conditioned 
thinker, technology keeps showing us more wheels, 
but fewer levers that need the touch of hands. 

Turning next to the thesis that we may expect diffi- 
culties if we do not exert ourselves still more in the 
way of spending and buying, the Wise assert that the 
only possible result of such efforts would be a post- 
ponement of difficulties, not any final deliverance from 
them. They concede that if we value the hope of 
postponement more than the hope of deliverance, we 
must indeed do as Mr. Johnson requires. They confess 
to seeing no other way of earning a few more years 
like these last few years of amassing possessions which 
already obsess and too much possess us, and for which 
we have had to jeopardize the stability of human rela- 
tionships and the right that children have to be 
watched over by their own mothers, not by baby- 
sitters. 

This issue, however, does not greatly detain the 
Wise, for they hold it to be a merely academic ques- 
tion, what the late President Roosevelt used to call 
tuo “iffy” for serious discussion. While conceding that 
many have been seduced into the ranks of thriftless- 
ness, they doubt that these recruits are sufficiently 
numerous to make the yield that the Clever and the 
Informed are soliciting through Mr. Johnson. 


They testify, the Wise, that the great run of us are 
mere opportunists who have been getting while the 
getting was good and are resigned to the certainty 
that harder times must come. And that must mean, 
the Wise say, that the choice about enduring any 
difficulties from stabilized consumption has already 
been made. The difficulties are to be faced in their 
appointed season, soon or late, and with the hope of 
final deliverance. In that day, the Wise say of them- 
selves, they will have more work to do than they 
want. And they expect it to be the same work they 
have always had to perform in the eager-beavering 
wake of the Clever and the Informed: cleaning up, 
setting straight, starting afresh. 

We may note before shutting this off that the Wise 
do not believe that Mr. Johnson seriously had his eye 
on the general public when he spoke. They are sure 
he was really cutting bait to hook larger advertising 
appropriations from the clients who keep advertising 
agencies in funds, For the day of easy pickings in the 
advertising business is fading fast. 

It is as simple as all that. So say the Wise. 

I pray that I have accurately represented their 
thinking in this matter. My part in the process ad- 
mittedly has been difficult, for I am not among the 
Wise. I am neither a theologian nor an adept of theo- 
logically inclined thought. All I am is a respectful 
student of the Wise, a grateful collector of crumbs 
from their bountiful table. May that be sufficient. 

ARTHUR PETERSON 





The failure 





Anne Louthan 





I wonder if I will ever sit down at this desk, or ever 
see any piece of wood in need of refinishing, without 
thinking of Bert and those dark, troubled eyes. 

I was vaguely disturbed when I first realized that 
Bert was taking the course in English 10 more seri- 
ously than I was. It was one of the first courses I 
taught, English composition for sophomores, and con- 
sisted mostly of my talking in class and the students 
writing at home. I talked about anything that might 
make them think, suggested the apparently unortho- 
dox idea that thoughts didn’t all come neatly packaged 
in textbooks but had some connection with the real 
world and with the students’ own minds, and occasion- 
ally I read excerpts from current magazines as ex- 
amples of both form and content. 

Naturally a little nervous about teaching my first 
college class, I became more uneasy and puzzled when 
I realized that one of the students in the front row, 
Bert Scarlotti, not only listened with a pained intensity 
but actually wrote in his already overstuffed note- 
book almost every word I said. Since this was before 
the days of investigations, I couldn’t understand the 
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reason for this meticulous recording of even my most 
casual words. 

Bert’s first grades were C, B—, C; his papers were 
nearly illegible, overly long, painstakingly done in a 
labored, not quite idiomatic style. I could see too 
many of my suggestions (I thought of that furious 
notetaking) followed all at the same time, with in- 
congruous results. The day the third paper was 
returned Bert approached me after class, too nervous 
and apparently too close to tears to say much more 
than “I have to get A’s. Don’t I try hard enough?” 

I hoped no other teacher or student would hear 
me as I attempted to explain to Bert that he tried 
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too hard. It didn’t completely make sense to me and 
I'm sure it made no sense to Bert. He had to get better 
marks, he explained. His father was an Italian immi- 
grant who had worked from the time he was fourteen. 
Bert, the oldest of five children, was being given the 
opportunity his father never had, an education at the 
State university. Bert was expected to be an honor 
student in college, and by great industry he had 
managed to get A in all but one (a B) of his freshman 
courses. Anything less than A was considered very 
unsatisfactory by his father. 

Bert was so terribly earnest and upset that it was 
cruel to explain that he had a language problem that 
was a handicap in English composition, though prob- 
ably not in other courses. It was even more cruel to 
say those words so meaningless to him: “Relax, don’t 
take it so seriously and you'll do better.” 

At one point, driven by my own dismay at being 
taken so seriously, I went to the psychology depart- 
ment. Here in the temporary branch of the State 
university, we were nearly all young, barely out of 
graduate school and equally lacking in experience, 
but I had to go somewhere for help for either Bert 
or myself. Yes, the psychology department knew who 
he was. Some other teacher had sent him to it last 
year and it had started to subject him to a battery of 
psychometric tests (more for their own enlightenment 
than for Bert’s help, I suspected), but he only ap- 
peared twice and refused to come again. At least I 
wasn't alone in being worried about or by 
Bert, and I felt some questionable reassur- 
ance. 

Bert and I both worked hard for several 
more themes, he trying for A, I struggling 
to give him B. Nothing could have been 
more uninteresting to writer or reader than his assign- 
ments, nothing more intently serious than his face 
always in the front row, unshaven for the eight o'clock 
class, with its dark, tired-looking eyes and hair dishev- 
eled from sleep or lack of sleep. 

One Friday morning after I had read the introduc- 
tory part from some woman’s digest-magazine article 
on how to refinish a table as an example of a good 
beginning for a “How to —” theme, Bert came to my 
desk with a strange light in his eyes. “Can I see that 
article, please? It’s terrible. It’s all wrong!” His indig- 
nation was wonderful. Here was something that 
really interested him. I gave him the magazine and 
suggested that he write his paper on how he thought 
a table should be refinished. I wondered if the result 
would be any different from his other papers. 

Monday night, as I corrected the endless themes 
telling me how to change a tire, fry bacon and eggs, 
lay linoleum, clean house, I came to Bert’s paper. It 
was very long and written in the same crabbed scrawl 
as all his other papers, but those were the only simi- 
larities. Bert, I discovered, was in love with wood. 
As he explained carefully every step in the tedious 
process of refinishing a table top, his words revealed 
a reverence for the beauty in the grain and color and 
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hardness of the wood and a loving tenderness in the 
hands that scraped and sanded and polished—an awe 
and satisfaction at his own handiwork like that of 
the Creator who looked at his work and it was good. 
Here was the A paper Bert had been working for, 
A modifier was misplaced, a comma was missing, per- 
haps, but all was organized, fully detailed and written 
in a pleasant, easy style. I blushed to think of the 
shoddy article I had read from that magazine. 

Before I returned the papers on Wednesday, I 
began to doubt that the plodding Bert could have 
written that inspired paper, and I asked him to come 
to my office that afternoen. 

Bert came, and I asked him a few questions about 
woodworking. The no-longer halting speech, the 
shining face, the strong lean hands moving uncon- 
sciously with a gentle sureness as he spoke, all ban- 
ished my doubts, and I learned a little more about 
Bert. His father was a cabinetmaker, a good one who 
worked untiringly to support his family and give his 
children those advantages he hoped he could buy for 
them. From the time Bert was ten he had helped his 
father in the shop whenever he was allowed to, and 
Bert had fallen in love with wood. He hated college, 
had begged not to be sent. He wanted only one thing 
in life, to work in his father’s shop. Because he had 
a sense of duty to his father he worked hard, perhaps 
too hard, in school, and he had won the concession 
that if he did his best for two years at the State uni- 
versity he could then transfer to Pratt In- 
stitute for courses in furniture making. 

Short of committing academic heresy 
and telling the father of an honor student 
that the student should not be in college 
¥. (I assured myself that I could not have 
succeeded, but I was not brave enough to try), 
there wasn’t much I could do for Bert. I promised 
to do what I could to help him get into Pratt. I did 
write a letter of recommendation for him, and I hoped 
his ambition would keep him going until June. 

There were two more plodding themes ( B-—, C) and 
then a most curious paper. It started out even more 
poorly than usual and in the third paragraph left the 
inadequate description of “The Most Interesting Per- 
son I Know” to say “All this doesn’t matter because 
something terrible will happen if things don‘t change. 
I don't think I can go on.” 

The morning after I had seen that curious message 
in his paper, Bert was not in class. I had to do some- 
thing, so after classes were finished I walked across 
campus to the Branch Director’s office. “I want to see 
you about Bert Scarlotti, Dr. Grover.” 

“Oh, yes. Scarlotti’s going to be all right now; I 
straightened him out. His government teacher sent 
him to see me this morning. It’s just the midterms 
next week; Scarlotti always gets upset at exam time,” 
Dr. Grover explained in his always pleasantly reassur- 
ing manner. 

I looked doubtfully at Bert’s theme, which I was 
going to show Dr. Grover, but he continued. “Don't 
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worry about Scarlotti. He’s going to be all right now. 
[ told him to pull himself together. In fact I was just 
going to send a memorandum to all his teachers tell- 
ing them to compliment him on his improved appear- 
ance.” 

“T don’t understand, Dr. Grover.” 

“I had a long talk with Scarlotti and told him to pull 
himself together and to take time to shave every 
morning, to wear a clean white shirt and a tie to class. 
You'd be surprised at what a difference that can 
make.” 

“About his father, do you—” 

“Don't worry about him, he always gets upset at 
exam time. He’s doing all right in your class, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, he is.” 

“Then don’t worry about him. Just be sure to com- 
pliment him on wearing a tie and on his improved 
appearance. He just needs to pull himself together. 
Thanks for stopping in. Good afternoon.” 

“Good afternoon, Dr. Grover.” 


Bert’s appearance was somewhat changed when he 
came to class Friday. He wore a white shirt and a 
green-and-orange bow tie, the ready-made kind. He 
had shaved, but apparently Dr. Grover had forgotten 
to suggest that Bert comb his hair. The new finery 
was nearly hidden under his dirty old green plaid 
sport shirt, and the general effect was not one of a 
new confidence, but more nearly that of the embar- 
rassed cocker spaniel shorn of his coat for the summer 
who, instead of being grateful, hides his shame in the 
darkest corner under the dining-room table. 

I couldn’t compliment the improved appearance. 
That’s not what those worried eyes were looking for 
when Bert stepped up to my desk after class. He 
wanted to discuss the assignment he had not com- 
pleted for last Monday. I told him to forget about it; 


I would excuse him from that paper. That did not 
satisfy Bert’s sense of ethics, so I agreed to accept the 
paper the following week. I had to hurry to my next 
class. 

A month went by. Christmas vacation was over. 
Bert had forgotten his white shirt and tie. I had other 
things to think about besides Bert’s problems. 

Then in the batch of papers submitted in the 
week before finals was a sheet of paper with no name, 
no heading, only that all but undecipherable scrawl 
of Bert’s: “This is the end—I can’t go on anymore.” 

Bert was not in class Wednesday morning, and I 
hurried to Dr. Grover’s office as soon as my second 
class was over. This time he would have to look at 
Bert’s paper. 

When I entered the director’s office I didn’t have 
to explain my errand, because Bert was the only 
thing on Dr. Grover’s mind. “You came about Scar- 
lotti. Everything is going to be all right. I’ve sent for 
his father; he’s coming to take him home.” 

“What happened?” 

“He tried to commit suicide last night. The doctor 
gave him a sedative. All he needs is rest. His father 
is coming for him. Everything will be all right.” 

As I crossed the campus again I wondered if Dr. 
Grover knew I had never complimented Bert on wear- 
ing a tie. I thought, too, that there certainly wasn’t 
enough material in a ready-made tie to hang oneself 
with. 

When I handed in the grade sheets at the end of 
the term, I had to enter a failure for incomplete work 
for Bert Scarlotti. I’ve never heard of him since then, 
but I think of him at times. I have this lovely old desk 
of my grandmother’s that’s so badly in need of refinish- 
ing. Its warm, rosy mahogany top is scarred and dull 
now. It could be made beautiful again if only I could 
find a really good cabinetmaker. 








Universal range of interest 





ALL THINGS IN CHRIST: 
Selected Encyclicals and Documents 
of Saint Pius X. 





Compiled and edited by Rev. Vincent 
A. Yzermans. Newman. 259p. $4 


The paths of an editor are thorny in- 
deed. The compiler of this volume 
had to select 13 encyclicals and 10 
other documents from the 3,322 which 
came from the Holy See during the 
years of Saint Pius X’s pontificate 
(1903-1914), give readable new trans- 
lations for all but 7, and provide each 
with a short introduction, notes and 
bibliography. 

He has done well and his volume 
should help us appreciate the dimen- 
sions of Pius’ sanctity. Naturally, the 
selections will not please all. This 
teviewer regretted the omission of any 
text on the controversy which followed 
the Third Republic’s revocation of the 


concordat in 1905 and the absence of 
the document condemning Sillon. 

But there is enough here for an 
estimate of this extraordinary Pope, 
who has been canonized within forty 
years of his death. It is the Pope him- 
self who sketches for us the familiar 
outlines of his apostolate: his decree 
on frequent Communion and on the 
Communion of children, his writings 
on the restoration of church music, 
the study of Thomistic philosophy and 
the codification of canon law, and the 
famous encyclical Pascendi condemn- 
ing Modernism. 

The last effectively dispels the pop- 
ular notion that Pius X was nothing 
but a simple peasant elevated by ac- 
cident to the highest position in Chris- 
tendom. The most important part of 
the encyclical is his analysis of the 
errors of the Modernists, who aban- 
doned intellectualism as the basis of 
religion and substituted an inner sense 
or experience of the soul. It is a con- 
vincing document. 
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These provisions for the inner life 
of the Church were the working out 
of the Pope’s declared intention to 
promote a total Christian restoration 
in which all should join “to re-estab- 
lish all things in Christ.” This was 
most clearly defined in I] Fermo Pro- 
posito, which might be called varia- 
tions on the theme that the basic need 
of the modern Church is to have in 
every parish a group of laymen who 
are at once “virtuous, well-instructed, 
determined and genuinely apostolic.” 

For this task everyone should be 
enlisted, for the field is inclusive—all 
that directly or indirectly pertains to 
the divine mission of the Church, In- 
cluded is the material well-being of 
the individual, the family and society. 
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So the lay apostle must “take to heart 
the interests of the people, especially 
those of the working and agricultural 
classes” and try “to improve their eco- 
nomic condition by wise means.” 

All this work should take into ac- 
count the specific needs of time and 
place, for 


. it would be impossible today 
to re-establish under the same 
form all the institutions which 
have been useful and even the 
only effective ones in past centu- 
ries, so numerous are the radical 
transformations that time intro- 
duces into society and public 
BEES os hw 


What is necessary is to “seize the 
present moment and courageously pro- 
pose its solutions” with an eye to “the 
true economic interests of the people,” 
for the most important issue is the 
solution of the social question. 

As for the proper organization, this 


. + » Must arise spontaneously 
from the works themselves, other- 
wise it will be only an ephemeral 
building of fine architecture, but 
lacking a solid foundation. Par- 
ticular characteristics of different 
people must also be taken into 
consideration. 


The good sense and pertinence of 
these directives are apparent. 

The encyclical on German labor or- 
ganization permitted mixed (i.é., non- 
Catholic) unions under proper safe- 
guards, thus approving cooperation 
with non-Catholics on the social plane. 
Jamdudum seems to support Rev. 
John Courtney Murray, S.J.’s thesis 
that in condemning “separation of 
Church and State’—in this instance 
the Portuguese law of 1911—the Pope 
was principally objecting to the anti- 
clerical provisions embedded in the 
law. Lacrimabili Statu is an impas- 
sioned plea for the Latin-American 
Indian. Thus, even a brief selection 
indicates the universal range of in- 
terest of this saintly restorer. 

J. N. Moopy 


Truculence and wit 





MY NAME IS TOM CONNALLY 





By Senator Tom Connally as told to 
Alfred Steinberg. Crowell. 375p. $5 


The precise nature of the joint author- 
ship of these memoirs is not explained. 
The point is not important, for the 
image coming through is pure Tom 
Connally. A good image it is, too— 
partisan, self-confident, articulate and 
here and there achieving statesman- 
ship. 

On his retirement in 1952 in the 


prospect of defeat in the anti-Truman 
tide in Texas, Sen. Connally had been 
a politician on the national scene for 
36 years. He spent a dozen in the 
House and the rest in the Senate, 
where for 10 years he was chairman 
of the powerful Committee on For- 
eign Relations. It was a decade of 
high danger, deep tribulation and 
great achievement for a nation un- 
used to world responsibility. Sen. Con- 
nally strove mightily in that decade of 
grand endeavor. To Presidents he was 
a faithful counselor. In the Senate he 
was a lion. 

The story has perhaps a little more 
polish—but not too much more—than 
the man in action, Like him, it shows 
a strong grasp of essentials. It is not 
elaborate in cerebration or overdone 
in erudition by any means, but shows 
withal a fine mixture of sentiment 
and petulance, is ready and acerb of 
wit and always best in moments of 
high contention. 

The Senator’s love for Texas and 
for the Democratic party are second 
only to his love for country. A lump 
comes to his throat in his recollections 
of boyhood amid the joyful hardships 
of a frontier farm near Marlin. His 
chest expands with pride in his party. 
His original Wilsonian fervor, modified 
by the experiences of the Roosevelt 
and Truman phase, is undiminished. 
He still sees the nation’s majesty in its 
greatness in the cause of a better 
world. , 

The peculiar flavor of truculence, 
the chief factor in his formidability 
on the Senate floor, permeates the 
work, and the main but not exclusive 
target are Republican isolationists. His 
highest praise for anyone in official 
life he reserves for Dean Acheson. 

The Senator does not give an inch 
on the confused issues of U. S. policy 
in the Far East. He is still exercised 
over what he regards as misrepre- 
sentation of the difficulties and the 
purposes of our policy in that area in 
the trying times since World War II. 
He lays about him with wisdom as 
well as with force in disparaging those 
who persist in judging national aims 
and accomplishments as if our power 
were sovereign precisely in the areas 
beyond our jurisdiction. In this range 
the Senator’s perceptions are com- 
mendable for their realism. 

He contributes points of light for 
historians on the first Roosevelt nom- 
ination, the 1937 Supreme Court fight, 
the Neutrality Act debates, the draft- 
ing of the UN Charter, the origin of 
Nato, the Korean imbroglio and a 
dozen other episodes. Here and there 
he is puzzling, as, for example, when 
he upholds the UN veto in deference 
to the constitutions! r-quirement re- 
garding the declaration of war, and 
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then follows with a suggestion fo; 
modifying the veto to require two 
great-power negative votes instead of 
one. 

The main thing, though, is Sen, 
Connally’s bitter rustic wit. It fows 
and sparkles through the book. It 
brightest example—which he retell; 
with complete faithfulness—is the time 
he laid low with one joke Sen. Van. 
denberg’s motion in 1939 to permit 
only defensive armaments to be 
shipped to Europe. One can only guess 
why—perhaps out of respect for the 
deceased—he omits an account of his 
scornful battering of Sen. Taft in the 
debate on the conference report on 
the foreign-aid bill of 1950. He re. 
counts, however, the time he said 
to Mr. Taft: “The . . . Senator from 
Ohio knows less about more subjects 
than any man I know.” 

CHarLeEs Burton MARSHALL 


Dreadful warning 





TELL FREEDOM 





By Peter Abrahams, Knopf. 370p. $4 


From a comparatively happy home 
among South Africa’s “coloreds,” 
young Peter Abrahams was sent, after 
his father’s death, to live with an 
aunt in a “location” outside a Boer 
village. He was bewilderingly sepa- 
rated from his mother, brother and 
sister, and here learned for the first 
time in his life, at the brutal hands 
of some bigger white boys, that he 
was different from people, something 
less than human. 

He learned to bow and scrape to 
the superior baas, if he wanted to 
eat at all. But here, too, he made his 
first real friend, the Zulu boy Joseph, 
in an episode which is one of the 
most moving in the whole book, re- 
vealing the sensitive and perceptive 
qualities which have made Mr. 
Abrahams a poet and novelist of in- 
ternational reputation. 

Returning to Johannesburg, te- 
united with his much-changed family, 
he took to petty crime with a gang 
of hoodlums. At the age of ten, al- 
ready an old man in many ways, he 
heard from a sympathetic young 
woman the story of Othello and dis- 
covered the magic world of books. 
For three years after this illuminating 
experience, he struggled to go to 
school, working at the same time until 
the combination came close to killing 
him. 

A new job with the Bantu Mens 
Social Center brought him into con- 
tact with people who could help and 
encourage him and he eventually en- 
rolied at the Diocesan Training Col- 
lege. Here, with his friend Jonathan 
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he pondered, in terms of Christianity, 
the mystery of the white man’s treat- 
ment of his black brother. 

But when he took the measure of 
Christianity the problem still loomed. 
At the college Christianity worked; 
the Fathers who taught there prac- 
tised what they preached. But in the 
world outside the “equation did not 
work out.” He then asked: “Where 
was the error: in man or God?” He 
left the college without graduating. 
From Christianity he passed through 
a Marxist period, abandoned that and 
tried to cling to a faith in humanity, 
disturbed at the same time by col- 
ored prejudice which was as bad as 
white. 

He had begun to write, had won 
some recognition in his own land and 
in England, and had found a few 
white friends who helped him. Still 
there was something wrong. Finally, 
determined that “life had a meaning 
that transcended race and color,” and 
realizing that he would not find it 
in South Africa, he began the struggle 
to escape to England, for, he says. 

. I had to go or be forever lost. 
I needed, not friends, not gestures, 
but my manhood.” 

There are some beautiful as well 
as sordid episodes in this true story 
of a sensitive, gifted South African 


boy, and remarkably little or no bit- 
terness. There is, however, a dreadful 
warning: 

A man can submit today in 
order to resist tomorrow .. . 
my submission had bred bitter- 
ness and anger... nearly ten 
million others had felt the same. 

. One day the whites would 
have to reckon with these peo- 
ple... . The two million whites 
cannot forever be overlords of 
the ten million non-whites. One 
day they may have to submit to 
the same judgment of force they 
have invoked in their dealings 
with us. FortunaTa CALiri 





THE WAY OF THE FOUR WINDS 





By Yrjé Kokko. Translated by Naomi 
Walford. Putnam. 286p. $5 


When Finnish lumbermen moved into 
Forest Lapland, the Lapps withdrew 
to the wilder uplands of the dwarf 
birch, the reindeer and the singing 
swan—known as Mountain Lapland. 
The last nomads of Europe, leading a 
stone-age life amid difficulties that 
few “civilized” persons could support, 
the Lapps have been intimately known 
by very few outlanders. 

Kokko, a Karelian who fought in 


Lapland during World War II, be- 
came fascinated by the land and its 
people, spent some years in their com- 
pany and produced this sympathetic 
book about them which won the 
Grand Literary Prize of the Finnish 
State and comes to us now in an ex- 
cellent translation. 

Although the author casts his ma- 
terial into the form of a novel, it is 
significant that the dustjacket no- 
where calls it that: few novels can 
boast an index and photographs of 
the “characters” portrayed. As a novel 
it is no great shakes, but as a presen- 
tation of an alien landscape and an 
historic way of life headed for ex- 
tinction, it is a signal success. 

Life centers about the pitiless 
weather and the reindeer herd. When 
these semi-wild creatures start sea- 
sonal or at times whimsical thigrations, 
the village must move with them. 
Hence the tents that can be struck 
and loaded onto sleds in short order, 
the frugality of equipment, and the 
strict order in which everything is 
kept: hence, in a word, the nomadic 
existence. Deer are broken to harness 
or killed for hides and meat (boiled 
reindeer tongue is the supreme arctic 
delicacy); cheese from their milk is 
traded for coffee, sugar and “Hoff- 
man’s Drops’—a mixture of alcohol 








to the people.” 





At last! A New Testament distinctly for use by 
Americans of our time! This KLEIST-LILLY trans- 
lation, meeting the recent recommendations by 
Pope Pius XII to recast Scriptures from Greek 
manuscripts into popular language, reproduces the 
exact meaning and the true spirit of the original 
texts. It accurately captures all the delicate shades 
and rich “earthy” savorings of speech the Evangel- 
ists employed in vernacular Greek to “get through 


Phrasing the New Testament writings in English 
as it is spoken in America today, Fathers Kleist 
and Lilly have achieved supreme clarity. They 
have removed the pompous “Biblical” words and 
altered the archaic word order and sentence struc- 
ture. They have presented the Gospels and Epistles 
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in a manner as completely readable as the latest 


The KLEIST-LILLY version of the New Testa- 
ment will be acclaimed by American religious and 
laity as “revolutionary” —a different and thor- 
oughly understandable translation of Scripture 
that means many more hours of inspiration and 
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and ether much fancied by the Lapps. 

Through such characters as Jouni, 
central figure of the story; old Ahku, 
the matriarch who ran Tavgi Village 
with folk-wisdom, endurance and fi- 
delity; and Falli, the silent herdsman 
in love with his independence, we are 
given a sense of personal acquain- 
tanceship with these people that would 
have been difficult to achieve without 
a fictional] framework. 

The photographs of exquisite chil- 
dren, interiors of tents and the herd- 
ing of reindeer combine with the text 
to form a unique and authentic social 
record. The author, himself appar- 
ently a believer, has some asides on 
religion which, if occasionally unor- 
thodox, are happily free of that con- 
descending omniscience which comes 
over many who write about folkways. 

Puittirs TEMPLE 





CALL TO GREATNESS 





By Adlai E. Stevenson. Harper. 110p. 
$2.25 


A successful foreign policy is the ad- 
justment of objectives to the means 
available for attaining them, for, like 
politics generally, diplomacy is the 
art of the possible. In these three per- 
ceptive essays Adlai Stevenscn has 


applied this principle of the limita- 
tions of foreign policy to America’s 
new and uncomfortable position as 
one of the two great centers of power 
in a troubled world. 

The lesson he would impress on his 
readers is that nations, like individu- 
als, are restricted by circumstances to 
solutions of their difficulties that are 
often less than ideal, if, indeed, they 
are so fortunate as to achieve any 
sclution. 

Basic among the circumstances fac- 
ing America in this latest of the his- 
toric sieges of the West is that a 
successful outcome can be won only 
if the coalition of free peoples is pre- 
served. If we try to go it alone, we 
shall “let the rest of the world slip 
under the Iron Curtain bit by bit, 
drawing the cord of strangulation 
around our own necks tighter and 
tighter as it goes.” 

As the only free power great enough 
to lead the resistance, we have no 
choice but to endure with patience 
and magnanimity the frustrations of 
leading a coalition based on persua- 
sion, and not on coercion. For history 
is full of grim reminders that a house 
divided against itself will most cer- 
tainly fall. 

In recognition of this reality we 
have played a major role in setting up 
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™ ACTION 


By John S. Johnson 


At Fatima, the Blessed Mother told us that meditation is the 
essential feature of the Rosary—woz the mere telling of the beads. 

But many persons, unschooled in the ways of formal prayer, 
are frightened at the prospect of meditation. 

Here, Mr. Johnson, by sharing the simple secret of his own 
methods shows how it is possible for anyone to fulfill Our Blessed 
Lady's request for meditative devotion. 

The authors clear approach to the problem is made to order 
for those caught up in the feverish activity of day-to-day living. 
Here indeed is a fresh antidote for spiritual stagnation that will 
be welcomed by all who seek a deeper appreciation of Mary and 
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a balance of power in Europe to ar- 
rest temporarily the outward thrust of 
Soviet aggression. The next phase of 
the struggle is in Asia where the subtle 
intricacies of ideological as well as 
power warfare among a newly awak- 
ened people bring home the other 
great reality we face: a siege of in. 
definite duration and infinite complex. 
ity that demands of us tremendous 
fortitude and flexibility and resigna- 
tion to the possibility that victory may 
never come on our terms. 

Mr. Stevenson gives us no blue- 
print for victory in this slender vol- 
ume, but a grim philosophy for sur- 
viving with honor the rigors of the 
celd war. Some of his readers, as he 
anticipates, will find it “cold porridge 
for Americans who yesterday tamed 
a continent and tipped the scales de- 
cisively in two world wars.” But as 
we stand on the threshold of the “ago- 
nizing reappraisal,” it would seem that 
in his pessimism he has exercised ad. 
mirable restraint. JOHN J. Ryan Jr. 





THE STRUCTURE OF LITERATURE 





By Paul Goodman. U. of Chicago. 
282p. $5 


Lovers of literature who have been 
wondering what the Chicago critics 
have been up to during the last dozen 
years should welcome this book. Its 
dedication bows in the direction of 
Richard McKeon and Rudolf Carnap, 
whose influence (a puzzling com- 
bination!) has dominated much of the 
criticism emanating from the Gradu- 
ate School of the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Goodman presents a number 
of examples of “structural analyses” of 
well-known works, thereby imple- 
menting Dr. Carnap’s invitation to 
linguistic analysts to find the values 
of literature. According to Carnap, 
though lyrical poems do not tell us 
anything true, still they express “per- 
manent emotional and volitional dis- 
positions.” 

It is a pleasure to note that Mr. 
Gocdman, besides being a practising 
psychologist and a writer on Gestalt 
psychology, is a novelist and poet, a 
reader of the classics in the original 
and a man of taste. It must be admit- 
ted that his book makes difficult read- 
ing, for it is pervaded by that esprit 
de géométrie which is the soul of the 
linguistic analyst. 

“My guess,” Mr. Goodman says, “is 
that the theory here sketched could be 
developed from the undefined primi- 
tives ‘Combination,’ ‘Time,’ and 2 list 
of the ‘Material Parts’ of the medium.” 
And he proceeds, with Euclidean rigor 
and a dry eschewal of literary grace, 
to develop his system to include def- 
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nitions enough to fill eleven pages of 
glossary. 

It is important to point out that 
though Mr. Goodman refers continu- 
ally to Aristotle, he is actually in the 
line of German idealism, a denier of 
substance. The “reifying” function lies 
within the experiencing subject, and 
there is no question of a “thing made,” 
as in the esthetics of Maritain; rather 
we look for a “structure of parts con- 
tinuous from the beginning to the 
ending.” This is called “the plot,” and 
means not action only, but also char- 
acter, diction and thought taken to- 
gether as the structure of the whole 
work of art. 

The chief use of inductive struc- 
tural analysis, Mr. Goodman says, is 
in teaching reading. We can under- 
stand other patterns of culture through 
their art, and other men than our- 
selves, “if we stubbornly insist that 
their experience had some formal 
structure or other,” and proceed to 
find one. This book-reviewing, accord- 
ing to Mr. Goodman, is “looking for 
a structure in the unfamiliar, in the 
ongoing community of letters.” 

This reviewer prefers to look into 
literature for truth, for “concrete facts 
of our apprehension,” as Whitehead 
put it, and for characters who are per- 
sons rather than “sources of probabil- 
ity,” as Mr. Goodman calls them. Nev- 
ertheless, he feels he has a much bet- 
ter understanding of the structure of 
structural analysis than he had before 
he read Mr. Goodman’s book. 

GEorGE McFappEN 





THE BUFFALO HUNTERS: The Story 
of the Hide Men 





By Mari Sandoz. Hastings House. 
3872p. $4.50 


Famous and notorious figures in our 
national history appear and reappear 
in Miss Sandoz’s narrative. Her book 
deals predominantly with the bloody 
story of the near-extinction of the buf- 
falo. Between 1867 and 1883 a way 
of life was simply wiped out by the 
enlightened progress of the white 
man’s firearms. Greed, not food, sent 
the hide-men on their systematic 
slaughters. 

Miss Sandoz reduces to proper per- 
spective Wild Bill Hickock, Phil Sher- 
idan, Buffalo Bill, General George 
Custer, and other romantically dis- 
torted frontier characters. These men 
were not complete impostors, but each 
deserves an occasional incredulous 
smile instead of the breathless adula- 
tion usually accorded all accounts of 
their oft-repeated exploits. Miss San- 
doz is not professedly iconoclastic, but 
she deftly portrays the pettiness, crim- 
inal jealousy and spitefulness of men 


with no right to hallowed remem- 
brance by those who have come later. 

Hard-bitten hunters gave no thought 
to the national consequences of this 
ruthless buffalo hunt. Indian tribes 
warred to save their food supply and 
were driven into “reservationed” sub- 
jection. Pioneer railroads were pre- 
served or retrieved from bankruptcy 
by hauling buffalo hides and bones. 
Horizon-fringed acreages were swept 
clean of the roaming herds and readied 
for the plow by these same hunters. 
The radical changes wrought were no 
less real for being unplanned and un- 
foreseen. 

Miss Sandoz has captured all of 
this in a readable and reasonably 
well-founded panoramic blending of 
a stirring decade-and-a-half of Amer- 
ican history. 

Wi.LutiaM N. BIsCHOFF 





DYNAMICS OF GROUPS AT WORK 





By Herbert A. Thelen. U. of Chicago. 
379p. $6 


“How can we take account of the 
facts of social interdependence to live 
better lives?” To answer this ques- 
tion was the author’s goal. The words 
are a clue to his method, matter and 
defect. 

Mr. Thelen’s experience in educa- 
tional psychology and in group ex- 
periments helped to an enlightening 
survey of specific group processes in 
the first part of his study. In six chap- 
ters he considers examples of citizen 
participation, classroom teaching, in- 
service professional training, admin- 
istration, laboratory training for group 
participation and public meetings. 

In the second part he undertakes to 
formulate a theoretical framework for 
the understanding of small - group 
processes. His aim is to make explicit 
certain principles latent in the pat- 
terns of successful dynamics previous- 
ly considered. To this end he uses 
concepts derived from related fields 
in the social sciences. Present orien- 
tations in sociology and social psychol- 
ogy, stressing the interplay of group, 
culture and personality, make these 
contributions especially relevant. In 
turn, the instances given in the first 
part confirm much of current theoreti- 
cal discussion. 

The author’s intent is to help to- 
ward the better life. His method is to 
evaluate procedures in terms of their 
practical worth. His hope is that ap- 
proved procedures may... 


provide stimulation and inspira- 
tion to churches, youth houses, 
industries, agencies, and other 
groups whose functioning de- 
pends on their dynamic relation- 
ships to the community. 


A Survey of 
PROTESTANT 


THEOLOGY 
in Our Day 


By Gustave Weigel, S.J. Many 
Catholic students are not com- 
pletely familiar with Protestant 
theological thought, particularly 
with its more recent trends and 
developments. To help alleviate 
this difficulty Father Weigel pre- 
sents this brief and accurate sum- 
mary of the main tendencies in 
current Protestant theology. He 
divides Protestant theology into 
three schools — left, right and 
center — and points out the char- 
acteristics common to each. Every 
priest and layman will find this 
unique discussion most illuminat- 
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The Maid in all her 
humanity and glory 


JOAN 
OF ARC 


By LUCIEN FABRE 











Translated by Gerard Hop- 
kins. In all respects this 
brilliant biography should 
become the definitive one- 
volume work on Joan of Arc. 
Lucien Fabre writes with a 
compelling religious enthu- 
siasm, offering new explana- 
tions based on psychological 
study and documentary re- 
search of Joan’s life and the 
events leading to her death, 
and shedding a different 
light on her role in history. 
Illustrated with half-tones 
and maps. 


$5.00 at all bookstores 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., N. Y. 36 
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For various reasons some Catholics 
have hesitated about embracing the 
movement associated with the name 
“group dynamics.” Rev. Albert S. Fo- 
ley, S.J.’s evaluation (AM. 3/14/53), 
embodies a sound view. It would be 
regrettable should Catholics fail to 
make use of the valuable knowledge 
acquired through recent research into 
group movements. 

Where the movement assumes the 
role of a mystique, a philosophy of 
life, a new redemptive process, there 
will be understandable reserve. For 
that reason I suggest that the vague 
phrase, “better lives,” points to a weak- 
ness in Mr. Thelen’s work. By and 
large, however, his pages are sound, 
measured and provocative in the best 
sense. 

Readers new to the literature may 
find the book more intelligible if they 
begin with the theoretical discussion 
of Part Two. Some repetitious pages 
will call for the reader’s use of that 
popular “groupdy” technique, the 
“coffee break.” Every chapter, despite 
repetition, will offer matter for dis- 
cussion in your favorite “buzz group.” 

DonaLp CAMPION 





BIOGRAPHY OF A BANK 





By Marquis James and Bessie R. 
James. Harper and Brothers. vii+ 
556p. $5 


The authors undertook to write this 
study for pay, with the understanding 
that they would be free to report 
facts as they found them. It is based 
on the records and correspondence of 
officers and employes made available 
by the Bank of America. 

This is a good deal more than the 
history of a bank. It is to a consider- 
able degree a biography of A. P. 
Giannini, founder of the Bank of Italy 
(which in 1930 became the Bank of 
America National Trust and Savings 
Association) and one of the most con- 
troversial figures in the history of 
American banking. It is also a pano- 
ramic survey of the economic develop- 
ment of California over the last half- 
century. 

The Bank of America is the largest 
private banking organization in the 
world. With resources of approxi- 
mately $8 billion, it operates 538 
branches in 317 California cities and 
towns. Its deposits are distributed 
among approximately 5 million sepa- 
rate accounts. Yet it was only fifty 
years ago that Giannini opened the 
Bank of Italy in a small one-room of- 
fice in San Francisco with a capital 
investment of $150,000. The book de- 
scribes in admirable detail this fabu- 
lous growth. 

The creed upon which the great es- 
tablishment was founded was an- 
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nounced by Giannini on the opeuing 
day. “This bank I am about to open,” 
he said, 

will be the ideal one from my 

viewpoint. It must and will be 

run solely for the benefit of the 

stockholders and depositors. .. . 

No officer, and that includes my- 

self, shall be tied up with out- 

side interests . . . he will keep 
clean, keep clear and attend 
solely to the business of bank- 
ing. 
That doctrine was the cornerstone 
upon which the bank was built, and 
the basis for its notable success. 

It is difficult to do justice to this 
book in a brief review. But certain 
facts stand out prominently. Giannini 
had an abiding faith in branch bank- 
ing from the very beginning of his 
career in this field, a faith that was 
subsequently reinforced by his study 
of the outstanding achievements of 
the Canadian system. 

In waging his campaign for State- 
wide branch banking in California, 
Giannini had to overcome the opposi- 
tion of unit bankers, the bitter an- 
tagonism of State bank officials and 
insinuations. But success breeds suc- 
cess, and the growth of the Giannini 
bank ultimately engendered a more 
favorable sentiment toward branch 
banking. The battle was won as far 


as California was concerned in 1926. 

Of equal interest and importance is 
the treatment of the role played by the 
Giannini institution in financing agri- 
cultural and industrial development in 
California. There are excellent chap- 
ters on the financing of agriculture in 
the ‘twenties and on the part played 
by the Bank in the comeback of the 
farmer in the ’thirties. 

And the man himself. Beloved by 
his customers and employes, he had 
little use for “big names” or “society.” 
His own formula for success was: 
“Stick exclusively to the business. 
Never worry—you don’t have to if you 
know your business.” He was always 
interested in the little fellow. “I have 
no sympathy,” he remarked on one 
occasion, “for the man who just lives 
to make money.” 

The book ends with a brief review 
of the charges of the Federal Reserve 
Board against Transamerica under the 
Clayton Act, though the real target 
was the Bank of America itself. By 
a vote of 8 to 2, the board found that 
the monopoly charges had been es- 
tablished at the hearings. But in 1953 
the board’s ruling was set aside by the 
U. S. District Court. Subsequently, the 
Supreme Court declined to review the 
case. This reviewer would have wel- 
comed a more complete and _ less 
prejudiced treatment of the affair. 


All in all, the book is worthy of the 
authors, of whom the senior has al- 
ready been awarded the Pulitzer Prize 
on two occasions for two brilliant bi- 
ographies. Though of interest pri- 
marily to economists and bankers, it 
can be read with pleasure and profit 
by the educated layman. To bankers, 
who are notoriously Jax in the field 
of public relations, it should furnish 
much food for disturbing, constructive 
thought. Joun RYAN 





THE ASSASSINATION OF 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND THE 
TRIAL OF THE CONSPIRATORS 





By Ben Pittman. Funk and Wagnalls. 
402p. $7.50 


The original of this finely done photo- 
graphic reproduction was published 
in 1865 by Ben Pittman, official re- 
corder of the notorious trial of John 
Wilkes Booth. The transcripts of the 
proceedings are given in full, with a 
well-ordered index and table of con- 
tents. It should prove a welcome and 
valuable reference work for students 
and historians. The editor, Philip Van 
Doren Stern, contributes an interest- 
ing and informative introduction 
which adds much to its value and 
usefulness. F. J. GALLAGHER 





WHERE TO RETIRE TODAY 


and AFFORD IT 


WHERE WILL YOU GO IN FLORIDA? 


Florida needn’t be expensive—not if you 
know just where to go for whatever you 
seek in Florida. And if there’s any man 
who can give you the facts you want, it’s 
Nerman Ford, founder of the world- 
famous Globetrotters Club. (Yes, Florida 
is his home whenever he isn’t traveling!) 


His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells 
you first of all, road by road, mile by mile, 
everything you'll find in Florida, whether you're 
on vacation, or looking over job, business, real 
estate, or retirement prospects. 


Through his experienced advice you 
learn exactly where you can retire now on 
the money go dig: got, whether it’s a little 
or a lot. (If you need a part-time or sea- 
sonal job to help out your income, he tells 
you where to pick up extra income.) Be- 
cause Norman Ford always tells you where 
life in Florida is pleasantest on a small 
income, he can help you take life easy 
now. 


If you're going to Florida for a job with 
a future or a business of your own, his 
talks with hundreds of business men and 
state officials, etc., lets him pinpoint the 
towns you want to know about. If you've 
ever wanted to run a tourist court or own 
an orange grove, he tells you today’s in- 
side story of these popular investments. 


Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida, 
this big book (with weil over 100,000 words 
and plenty_of maps) gives you the facts 
you want. Price—only $2, only a fraction 
of the money you’d spend needlessly if 
Fine went to Florida blind. Use coupon to 

er. 


BARGAIN PARADISES 
OF THE WORLD 


West Indies, Mexico, Californias Abroad 


This is a book on how to double what your 
money can buy. For that is what spending 


a few weeks or months, or even retiring, 
in the world’s Bargain Paradises amounts 
to. 


And why not when you can retire to the: 

Azores or the Canaries—islands of tropical flow- 
ers, sandy beaches, and the charm of Old Spain 
—with rents of about $20 a month, groceries for 
a couple at $10 a week, and servants $5 a month 
each, 
The lotus-covered mountain lakes of Kashmir, 
where a furnished houseboat with four turbaned 
servants rents for $70 a month. Total costs for a 
couple run about $175 a month—in the most 
beautiful spot on earth, 


The South Seas? Tahiti has found out about the 
Yankee dollar. But there’s brilliant Sigatcka 
Beach at Suva or reef-girt Norfolk or Lord 
Howe Island, the Bargain Paradises of the South 
Seas today. 

Throughout this big book you_ learn 
where to spend a while in the West Indies, 
Mexico (where living costs dropped 33% 
when the peso was devalued last spring), 
South America (today’s bargain counter 
for Americans), the healthful islands of 
the South Seas, the wonderlands of New 
Zealand, the marvelous Balearic Islands 
where two can live like kings for less than 
$35 a week. 

You read about cities and towns where 
it’s always spring, about “Californias 
Abroad,” about “Four Modern Shangri- 
Las,” about mountain hideaways, tropical 
islands as colorful as Tahiti but nearer 
home, about modern cities where you can 
live for less, about quiet country lanes 
and surf-washed coastal resorts. 


If you've ever wanted to travel but won- 
dered how you could afford it; if you have 
a little income but wonder how you'd ever 
be able to retire on that; if you want.a 
life of luxuries on what you'd get only 
necessities back home, then you want 
Bargain Paradises of the World. 


86 photos, 4 maps. 1954 edition. Price $1.50. 


3 books that give you the facts on where 
you can retire today on the money you've got 


WHERE TO RETIRE 
ON A SMALL INCOME 


This book selects out of the hundreds ci 
thousands of communities in the U. S. and 
its island territories only those places 
where living costs are less, where the sur- 
roundings are pleasant, and where nature 
and the community get together to guar- 
antee a good time from fishing, boating, 
gardening, concerts, or the like. The book 
never overlooks the fact that some people 
must get part-time or seasonal work to 
pad out their income. 


It covers cities, towns, and _ farms 
throughout America—from New England 
south to Florida, west to California and 
north to the Pacific Northwest. It includes 
both Hawaii and the American Virgin 
Islands. Some people spent hundreds of 
dollars trying to get information like this 
by travelling around the country. Fre- 
quently they fail—there is just too much 
cf America to explore. 


Where to Retire on a Small Income saves 
you from that danger. Yet the big 1954 
edition costs only $1. 

Mail this coupon for prompt delivery 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
131 Third Ave. 
Greenlawn (Long Island), N. Y. 


I have enclosed $........ (cash, check, money order). 
Please send me the books I checked below. You will 
refund my money if | am not satisfied 


(D Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50 

( Where to Retire on a Small Income. $1 

[J Norman Ford’s Florida. $2. 

Special offer: all books above ($4.50 value) for $4. 
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otices 


12 cents per word 
Payment with order 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leath- 
er bindings for bibles, missals, religious 
art from Italy, Oberammergau and Bel- 
gium are featured in The Guild Book 
Shop, 117 East 57th Street, New York 22, 
N. Y. PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





CHESTERTON & BELLOC BOOKS. 200 
titles. Free Catalog. Prosser, 2937 North 
Racine, Chicago 13, Illinois. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER. /f Christ 
made Christmas cards. Cards made by 
monks of St. Benedict, expressing the 
true spirit of Christmas. Assortments or 
individual cards. Names imprinted. Write 
Conception Abbey Press, Box 41, Con- 
ception, Mo. 





HANOI! BOYSTOWN must find new home. 
300 orphan boys need home, food, cloth- 
ing. Address: Hanoi Boystown, 148 Main, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York SINS YX. 

be 


IRISH CHURCH LINENS: (jutstanding 
values and qualities. Plexjglas Pall 
Foundations—514”, 6”, 6%”' and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk Embroidery Floss. £cclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Linen Girdle Cro- 
chet Thread. Free Samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer. Box 394 M. Davenport, Iowa. 








JESUIT HOME MISSION. My Hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





TIRED? Run down? Need rest and good 
food? Write Stella Maris Rest House, 
Newport, R. I. Permanent home for re- 
tired ladies. Daily Mass. Reasonable rates. 





40,000 BOOKS weekly listing. 15¢ up. Free 
catalog. P. O. Box 11, New York 28. 











THE WORD 











Jesus asked the lawyers and Pharisees 
openly, Is healing allowed on the sab- 
bath day? ... He also had a parable 
for the guests who were invited, as 
He observed how they chose the chief 
places for themselves (Luke 14:3, 7; 
Gospel for 16th Sunday after Pente- 
cost). 


The Gospel for the sixteenth Sunday 
after Pentecost might well be entitled, 
in all reverence, the Story of the God- 
Man Who Came To Dinner. The 
Lucan passage chronicles a pair of 
events which occurred in the course 
of a formal dinner which our Lord 
attended one Saturday night during 
His public life. The two incidents ap- 
pear to be disconnected, but they are 
not. 

The banquet customs of our Savi- 
our’s day required, oddly, that the 
dining room be open to passersby in 
order that anyone in the vicinity might 
admire the dinner, listen to the ter- 
ribly stiff table talk that was then the 
fashion and, presumably, envy the 
feasting guests. On the present oc- 
casion one of these supernumerary 
standees was a poor fellow who could 
scarcely stand at all, for he was swoll- 
en and shaky with dropsy. 

It is not impossible that the afflicted 
man had been maliciously planted in 





Rev. J. N. Moopy, on the fac- 
ulty of Cathedral College, 
N. Y., is the editor of The 
Church and Society. 

CHARLES BURTON MARSHALL, a 
political scientist reared in 
Texas, has done foreign-policy 
work for Congress and the 
State Department. 

FortunaTA CA iri is instructor 
in English and assistant li- 
brarian at Lowell State Teach- 
ers College, Mass. 

Puituirs Temp te is librarian at 
the Georgetown University 
Institute of Language and 
Linguistics. 

Grorce McFappEN is an assis- 
tant professor of English at 
- Duquesne University, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Rev. Witiiam N. BIscHOFF, 
S.J., is head of the Depart- 
ment of History at Gonzaga 
University, Spokane, Wash. 

Rev. DonaLp Campion, S.j., re- 
ceived his M.A. in sociology 
from St. Louis University. 
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the banquet-hall by the important 
Pharisee who had invited our Lord, 
and whose dinner, as far as Christ was 
concerned, might have been as much 
a trap as a treat. The Pharisaic con- 
tention that the performance of a 
beneficent miracle violated the Sab. 
bath rest seeras simply maniacal to us 
now. Yet the silly charge recom- 
mended itself to these bitter-enders 
who had nothing else with which to 
bludgeon the Son of God, anyhow. 

Our Saviour not only rose to the 
bait, but stole the whole rig. With 
an easy, gentle gesture He healed the 
sick man and sent him off. Then He 
forestalled all discussion with a single 
withering question which came down 
to this: Did the Pharisees think a don- 
key more important than a man? 
Neither our Lord’s host nor His fel- 
low guests rose to that bait. The hook 
was too clear, too sharp, too obviously 
painful. 

Possessing the initiative, our Saviour 
proceeded in His inimitable way to 
exploit it. If the Pharisees had no im- 
mediate comment to make on His 
behavior, He had a remark or two to 
make about theirs. Blandly, almost 
innocently, in the full hearing of the 
shabby, wide-eyed, uninvited guests, 
our divine Lord discussed in detail 
the childish and unblushing competi- 
tion on the part of the distinguished 
guests for the best places at table. 
While Pharisaic temperatures climbed 
and indigestion threatened to wreck 
the dinner, our Redeemer patiently 
administered barbed moral counsel to 
His discomfited tablemates. 

The connection between the two 
dinner-episodes is not really difficult 
to see. People with dropsy or any 
other affliction or need hold no in- 
terest for the “Pharisee” of every age 
and race of the world. What worries 
such a Pharisee (not all were of this 
stripe) is truly important matters like 
sitting on the dais or having his pic- 
ture in the paper or moving into a 
higher tax-bracket. In other words, 
pride or thoroughgoing self-love is al- 
ways attended by heartlessness and 
cruelty toward others. The domestic 
Pharisees of our day owe a genuine 
debt of gratitude to the Negro race 
for making snobbery so easy and so 
feasible. The only requirement for 
looking down on a large portion of the 
human race is simply to have a fairly 
white skin which need not even be 
clean. Absolutely nothing else is neces- 
sary; in fact, the less bright a man is, 
the easier will his snobbery be for him. 
No wonder our Lord’s own command- 
ment is the commandment to love 
people. The opposite of love is not 
hatred, but pride. And pride is the 
pregnant princess of all evil. 

VINcENT P. McCorry, S.J. 
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MARIAN YEAR PROJECT 


OUR LADY 
COLOR BOOK 
SERIES 


Text by Mary Fabyan Windeatt 
Illustrations by Gedge Harmon 


8 
Series of Ten Color Books 
OUR LADY OF GUADALUPE 


Mexico 


OUR LADY OF THE 
MIRACULOUS MEDAL France 


OUR LADY OF LA SALETTE 


France 


OUR LADY OF LOURDES 


France 


OUR LADY OF PONTMAIN 


France 


OUR LADY OF PELLEVOISIN 


France 


OUR LADY OF KNOCK 
Ireland 


OUR LADY OF FATIMA 
Portugal 


OUR LADY OF BEAURAING 
Belgium 


OUR LADY OF BANNEUX 
Belgium 


e 
Each book contains 16 pictures to be 
colored with crayons or water colors. 


Opposite each drawing is a page of 
text that tells the story. 


An excellent method to teach children 
about Our Lady—to know her and to 
love her. 


Price 25¢ a copy 
5 copies $1.00 


GRAIL PUBLICATIONS 


Room One 
ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 
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VARIATION ON AN OLD THEME. 
A perennial source of controversy 
among playwrights of opposing 
schools, as well as critics and other 
camp-followers of the theatre, is 
whether ideas have any place in 
drama. This column, as veteran read- 
ers are well aware, has consistently 
supported the affirmative side. 

To the skeptics who doubt that this 
column has any veteran readers, or 
any other kind, the columnist admits 
that he has often held the same opin- 
ion. Let him make a mistake of fact 
or lapse into a fault of memory, how- 
ever, and rebuking or corrective letters 
will almost immediately show up. 

A casual reference to California 
potatoes or Maine oranges will bring 
an indignant letter from one or the 
other State, perhaps several from both. 
The suggestion that Emily Dickinson 
is not included among your reviewer's 
favorite poets brought a gently reprov- 
ing letter from a priest. Letters of dis- 
agreement obviously do not come out 
of an immense void of non-readers. 

Returning to the matter at hand, as 
to whether ideas have any place in 
drama, several points must be con- 
ceded to the negative. The ideas of a 
period or an age are almost as ephem- 
eral as its fashions. When Ibsen wrote 
A Doll’s House, equality of women 
was a novel and in some quarters a 
shocking idea. Today no sane person 
would deny the equality of the sexes. 
The radical ideas in Shaw’s plays— 
Major Barbara and Back to Methu- 
selah may be exceptions—have become 
as normal in our thinking as paying 
taxes. 

This columnist remembers, at the 
risk of revealing his age, when it was 
indecent for a woman to expose any 
part of her leg above the ankle. Sheer 
stockings—then silk,: now nylon— 
marked the wearer as either rich or 
“fast,” the latter word meaning im- 
moral. That was the period for which 
Shaw wrote Mrs. Warren’s Profession. 
The ideas of that era on dress, need- 
less to mention, have become as ob- 
solete as the cotton stocking and the 
high starched collar. The playwright 
whose works are based on contempo- 
rary ideas writes in water. 

Still, the clash of ideas and con- 
troversy, another word for struggle, 
are the heart of drama. When a play- 
wright is emotionally involved jn the 
issues of his time, writing with sin- 
cerity and vehemence, his plays are 
exciting in the theatre and may exert 








“We earnestly commend 
these meditations to all 
readers but especially to all 
priests and religious who 
relish a deep spirituality ex- 
pressed in a style and lan- 
guage worthy of such an 
elevated theme.” 

—AMERICA 


James M. Gillis 's 


SO NEAR 
IS GOD 


Essays on the Spiritual Life 


Foreword by 
FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


® For the Priest—a storehouse of 
sermon topics and illustrations. 


® For the Religious—a_ rarely 
beautiful aid to meditation. 


@ For the Laity—the best of 
companions for a Retreat, or for 
general spiritual reading. 


$3.00 at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 























Brand New: 
ST. BRIGID OF 


IRELAND 
by Alice Curtayne 
St. Brigid is the saint who "had a way 
with her": she could manage angry 
kings and gentle nuns, a dairy herd 
or a wild fox with equal ease. Read 
this book and you will see why; it is 


her special fame that everybody finds 
her a darling. $2.00 


LOVE AND 


VIOLENCE 
Edited by 


Father Bruno de Jesus-Marie, 


Like Satan, this is a symposium from 
Etudes Carmélitaines. Among the 
contributors are Gustave Thibon writ- 
ing on War and Love, Father John 
Baptist Reeves, O.P. on Love and 
Violence in the Gospels and Pére 
Philip de la Trinité, O.C.D. whose 
article is called God of Wrath or 
God of Love? Illus. $4.00 


Order books from your bookstore 


SHEED & WARD 


NEW YORK 3 
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Ideal for 


RELIGION CLASSES 
SODALITY SEMINARS 
STUDY CLUBS 


Ideas for 


TEACHERS 
STUDENTS 
MODERATORS 


Edited by THOMAS J. M. BURKE, S.J. 


Translations by American Jesuit Theologians 


FIVE PAPAL DOCUMENTS including 


JUCUNDA SEMPER 


Encyclical Letter of Pope Leo XIII 
on the ROSARY 





AMERICA PRESS 





JUCUNDA SEMPER—Excyclical Letter of Pope Leo XIlIl—in which the 
saintly Pope discourses on the Rosary, its mysteries, their meaning, Also available at your bookstore 





and Mary’s power in her office to win grace for us. 





FULGENS CORONA—Excyclical Letter of Pope Pius X1l—which pro- 
claims the celebration of the Marian Year throughout the world, in honor 


of the one-hundredth anniversary of the definition of the dogma of the MARIAN Questions 
Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 


¥ Who dedicated October to the Blessed 


INEFFABILIS DEUS—Bvwl/ of Pope Pius 1X—which defines the Im- he acai 

maculate Conception. wv Why is the rosary urged in devotion to 
Mary? 

AD DIEM ILLUM LAETISSIMUM —Excyciical Letter of Pope Pius X— i ee Mary’s part in winning our sal- 


which develops the theme of the Immaculate Conception that since the 
Eternal God in His providence saw fit to give us the God-man through 
Mary, there is nothing left to do but to receive Christ from her hands. 


MY If Christ is a perfect mediator between God 
and man, how can Mary be a mediatrix? 


Is her mediation recalled in saying the 


rosary? 
MUNIFICENTISSIMUS DEUS—Apostclic Letter of Pope Pius XII—in Pe eee 
which it is defined as a dogma of faith that Mary, the Virgin Mother eee ee 
of God, was assumed body and soul into heavenly glory. BE ae Oe Dap RO ee 
Why do we look to Mary for help? 
SS ES eo Se M What scandalous sacrilege prompted the 
Pope to dedicate October to the honor of 
THE AMERICA PRESS, 70 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York Mary? 
Please send me ...... copy (ies) of MARY AND 
THE POPES edited by Thomas J. M. Burke, S.J. 
Le ‘ O Bill me , 
(Payment must accompany orders for $1.00) ae Order Your Copies TODAY! 
MEMEO SS ELa ahbuss sans cs bene ees seek chee a eee sence cbacdeawse's 
108 pages $f, 00 
PEED in iGo Soha sa eRe lnG abe neckueKme nuke ses ercesceuccemes en 
T : G 
(SET ee er one ZONE ...... ee enna ee ae 


50 to 99 copies 20% , 
100 or more copies 30% 
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an influence on social decisions. Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin aroused Northern sen- 
timent against slavery. They Shall Not 
Die focused public opinion on what 
might have been a legal lynching in 
the Scottsboro case. Writing for a 
cause, if the playwright is a competent 
craftsman, makes dynamic drama. 

Dynamic drama, of course, is not 
equivalent to permanent drama, A 
model-T comedy that made your re- 
viewer bust a vest button laughing 
only made his daughter yawn when he 
escorted her to its revival. Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin has changed from a tear- 
jerking melodrama to a curiosity. Top- 
ical drama dies with the issue it 
dramatizes. 

When a dramatist writes a play of 
ideas he seems to be taking a short 
cut to obscurity. Popular for one sea- 
son, perhaps two, he is forgotten ten 
years after. Why, then, should a play- 
wright sweat and strain his brain 
muscles writing a topical play? 

The reason, of course, is because 
he has to. A creative compulsion forces 
him to write the play incubating in his 
mind. He just has to get it out of 
his system. 

Besides, ideas are not always fatal 
to the longevity of drama. If a play 
faithfully reflects the morals and man- 
ners of its age; above all, if its char- 
acters retain their vividness and hu- 
man warmth, those elements may as- 
sure its permanence, even though its 
ideas may grow stale and wither into 
platitudes. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILMS 











SABRINA resembles old home week 
for Academy Award winners, starring 
as it does Audrey Hepburn and Wil- 
liam Holden, who carried home “Os- 
cars” last season, and Humphrey Bo- 
gart who did likewise two years be- 
fore. In additioa, it was directed by 
one-time winner (Lost Week-End) and 
several times nominee Billy Wilder. 
Nevertheless its slender modern Cin- 
derella story—about a chauffeur’s 
daughter whe captures the son of her 
father’s fabulously wealthy employer 
—falls quite flat. 

The script is based on last season’s 
Broadway hit, Sabrina Fair, by Samuel 
Taylor and was adapted for the screen 
by Wilder, Ernest Lehman and Tay- 
lor himself, Why the “Fair” was 
dropped from the title has not been 
explained. As good a guess as any is 
that the powers-that-be were afraid 
that “Sabrina Fair” would suggest an 
English country fair to casual filmgo- 


ers, with unfortunate results at the 
box office. It also looks as though the 
adaptation was predicated on the as- 
sumption that the play smacked too 
much of comedy of manners to be 
understood by a mere moviegoer and 
consequently must be written down 
to a less rarefied level of humor. 

Thus it squeezes an _ inordinate 
amount of slapstick comedy out of the 
embarrassing injuries sustained by the 
millionaire’s playboy son (Holden) 
when he sits down on a pair of cham- 
pagne glasses. In another departure 
from the original, the heroine makes 
a wryly absurd suicide attempt by 
turning on all the motors in the eight- 
car garage. This produces almost as 
much noise and vibration as a hydro- 
electric plant. 

On the other hand, the play’s most 
amusing conceit—that the chauffeur, 
over the years and acting from the 
most high-minded of motives, has 
amassed a fortune in the stock mar- 
ket—is conspicuous by its absence. 
Also absent is the play’s unabashed 
view that the rich can be nice people. 
In the film, for example, their accep- 
tance of and rejoicing over the forth- 
coming nuptials of the thrice-divorced 
son is anything but edifying. 

The leading players are profession- 
ally competent as usual but seem mis- 
cast, with the exception of Miss Hep- 
burn, whose role has been tailored to 
exploit her elfin charms and who suc- 
ceeds in being a little too elfin to be 
quite bearable. (Paramount) 


ROGUE COP is the second of Wil- 
liam McGivern’s detective novels 
about contemporary crime and cor- 
ruption to reach the screen (the first 
was The Big Heat.) In neither case 
has the transition been a happy one. 
From the printed page the author 
conveys a profound, Graham Greene- 
like sense of the conflict between good 
and evil which illuminates the sordid 
materials. On the screen these essen- 
tially moral and religious overtones 
are muted almost to the point of in- 
audibility. The result is a discordant 
blare of fairly senseless violence and 
brutality. 

This particular story concerns a 
crooked cop (Robert Taylor), long 
in the pay of the local crime chief 
(George Raft), who sees the light 
when his honest policeman-brother 
(Steve Forrest) is murdered by the 
syndicate. The ensuing mopping-up 
operation is proficiently enough filmed 
and contains one extremely effective 
performance (a pitiful “lost lady” 
played by Anne Francis). It just as 
certainly contains a superabundance 
of corpses and general degradation. 

(MGM) 
Morra WALSH 
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@ A group of scientists and philosophers 
discuss basic difficulties in physics, chem- 
istry, biology and psychology, and present 
an outline of a unified natural science. 
Anyone interested in the basis which 
natural philosophy can supply for the in- 
tegration of science and human culture will 
find here a splendid pattern for study 
and development 
289 pp $3.50 
Order from: 

The Albertus Magnus Lyceum for 
Natural Science 
DOMINICAN HOUSE OF STUDIES 
River Foresf, Illinois 
Se oS Ra eS 





Illustrated Directory of the 


COCHIN DIOCESE 
1556 A.D.—1952 A.D. 


Duly Approved by the 
Ecclesiastical Authorities. 
@ A unique History of the great Cath- 
olic Community of India. 
@ An exhaustive collection of rare illus- 
trations of historic importance. 


@ A dependable Reference Book of sta- 
tistics, Data and events connected 
with the Catholics of the World. 


Single Copy Rs. 10/- Postage extra). 


Publisher, C. D. Xavier, Prince Studio, 
Palace Road, Cochin 2. S. India). 











Louis Budenz’ 
most important book 


THE TECHNIQUES 


OF COMMUNISM 


at all 
bookstores 


$5.00 


Regnery + Chicago 4 
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America’s Most Popular 
St. Mary My Everyday Missal 
and Heritage 
2 @ For Sundays and Everyday 
2 @ The Mass Complete 
> © Wealth of Prayers and 
vf Devotions 
a5 © Confraternity, Gospels 
¥ @ Church History of 
& 48 States 
ie © 1382 Pages 
Pr © Pocket Size 4x64” 
£2 $4.00 Cloth $7.50 Gold Edge 
$8.75 Leather 
At your bookstore or 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 


‘ 68 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
Boston 10 - Chicago6 + Cincinnati? + San Fronciece 8 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher send for our 
free, illustrated booklet titled To the Author in 
Search of a Publisher. It tells how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your book, as we 
have done for hundreds of other writers. All 
subjects considered. New authors welcomed. 
Write today for Booklet CA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1 
In Calif., 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at 
your service, to give you examination and advice 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 
Oculists’ prescriptions filled 
EIGHT WEST 40TH STREET—NEW YORK, N. Y. 
; Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 
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MAKE EXTRA MONEY!! 


Spare time work at home. Big mail-order firm 
needs men and women to send out postcards. 
ot ty No experience necessary. Just address and 


mail. Steady work every month. Act now — 
write at once. 


BUSINESS INFORMATION CORPORATION 


143 Belmont Street, Belmont, Mass. 
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Catholic writers 

Epiror: Sister Mary Hester’s article 
(Am. 9/4) is one that I think is of 
great interest to all publishers in the 
field of Catholic literature. It is a fact 
that there is a real-dearth of * ~1erican 
Catholic authors. It may have been 
true in the past that one of the rea- 
sons for the lack of Catholic author- 
ship in this country was the lack of a 
Catholic reading audience. This, em- 
phatically, is not the situation today, 
where we do have a large Catholic 
reading public which gives every in- 
dication of increasing by leaps and 
bounds in the next few decades. The 
plaint of all publishers in the Cath- 
olic publishing field is, “Where, oh 
where, are the authors?” 

A rather curious condition does 
exist in the case of poetry. Catholic 
poets have produced really fine work 
in the past several decades. Sister 
Mary Hester points this out in her 
article. Just recently, Dr. James Ed- 
ward Tobin, who is doing a supple- 
ment to Joyce Kilmer’s Anthology of 
Catholic Poets, remarked on what fine, 
vigorous writing was being done in 
the field of Catholic poetry. 

I would like to suggest to AMERICA 
that Sister Mary Hester’s article be 
followed up by other articles exploring 
what is being done to produce Cath- 
olic authorship in the United States 
and describing ways and means by 
which such authorship can be stimu- 
lated. There is a tremendous field here 
for the aspiring author, for now, as 
never before in this country, there is 
an awareness of the necessity for 
Catholic books. Add to this awareness 
the fact that an audience exists for 
Catholic literature and one realizes 
what a fertile field is available. 

Joun J. DELANEY 
Editor, Image Books 
New York, N. Y. 


Epitor: Permit me to offer a humble 
remonstrance to the concluding para- 
graph of Sister Mary Hester’s article, 
“Are colleges preparing writers?” In 
this she contends that since most 
young women will be busy as wives 
and -homemakers after their college 
years, they will not have time to en- 
gage in writing. 

I should like to remind Sister Hes- 
ter of some women writers whose work 
was both worthy and popular. Mary 
Roberts Rinehart began writing when 
she was already the mother of several 
sons. Kathleen Norris used to write 
in the kitchen after she had put her 
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small brood to bed. One of our famous 
contemporary writers, Frances Par. 
kinson Keyes, is married and a mother, 
These are only a few of the highly 
successful and excellent women writ. 
ers who have also been wives and 
mothers and good homemakers. 
Especially do I wish to take issue 
with the last sentence. Here Sister 
Hester suggests that the fact that 
mothers cannot find time to write 
“|. . is a comfortable solution for 
the professor in a woman’s college, 
who can thus pass the responsibility 
on to those who teach men.” I’m 
afraid this “comfortable solution” wil] 
not and should not work in this dy- 
namic modern world, which can ijl 
afford to waste the talents of half its 
population. Mary P. ScHOENE 
St Louis, Mo. 


Epitor: I gather from Sister Mary 
Hester’s article that the problem of 
producing more and better Catholic 
writers is still largely unsolved. 

Creative writing should be a very 
apt subject for teaching by correspon- 
dence. The same teacher could handle 
a college class in creative writing and 
a correspondence course. 

Pup V. O'BRIEN 


Orangeburg, N. Y. 


Graham Greene 

Epitor: I think Rev. Louis F. Doyle, 
S.J., in last week’s correspondence 
column, did less than justice to Gra- 
ham Greene in connection with the 
English Catholic author’s dispute with 
Cardinal Feltin over the burial of 
Colette. 

In a statement to British newsmen 
on his return from a trip abroad, Mr. 
Greene admitted he was “completely 
in the wrong.” He further stated that 
he “accepted in full” the Cardinal's 
reasoning in reply to his protest. 

The amende was fully reported in 
the British Catholic and secular press 
but curiously enough has not yet ap- 
peared in the Catholic press here. 

GerarD E. SHERRY 

Fairlawn, N. J. 


Bouquet to “Ballerina” 

Epitor: A large bouquet to James 
Cotter and to you for publishing his 
poem “Ballerina” in your Sept. 11 is- 
sue. It was certainly the most delight- 
ful and most fresh piece of poetry of 
that particular type that I have seen 
in a long time. 

Epwarp J. HANRAHAN 
Somerville, Mass. 
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